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PREFACE 

"Tj^VERYBODY believes in his own 
-* — 'existence and that he knows some- 
thing about himself. What exactly he 
knows about himself, and his own per- 
sonaUty, is another question. It is an 
interesting question ; and, the moment 
a man tries to answer it, he begins to be a 
philosopher. But it is a difficult question, 
and, inasmuch as science contrives to get 
on without answering or even raising it, 
he may be tempted to doubt whether his 
own personality has any reality. Especially, 
will this doubt become troublesome, when 
he discovers that psychology provides no 
proof of the existence of the self, and that 
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some psychologists proceed to deny the 
reality of personal identity. Probably, 
however, he will feel thdt, if he cannot 
prove, neither, after all, can he doubt, his 
own existence ; and, with that, he may be 
tempted to imagine that he can dismiss 
the question. But he cannot. The same 
doubts that are raised about his own per- 
sonality and existence can be raised about 
the existence and personality of God. If 
personality is an unmeaning term, desig- 
nating nothing, then there are no persons, 
human or divine. If it has a meaning, and 
designates a reality of some kind, then we 
ought at least to try to understand what 
we mean by it, and to form some con- 
ception of what the reality is which is 
designated by the term. 

The preceding words state in outline the 
argument which is contained in the following 
pages, and which formed the matter of four 
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lectures, given last summer at Oxford in 
the Vacation Term for Biblical Study. 
In Chapter I. it is pointed out that physical 
science and psychology can go their way 
and do their work without assuming the 
existence of personality. In Chapter II. is 
an examination of arguments which are 
based on psychology, and are intended to 
show that I am certain I do not exist ; that 
personality is a mistaken inference ; and 
that the only Thinker is the passing Thought. 
Chapter III. is a discussion of M. Bergson's 
argument that " there are changes, but no 
things which change," and the inference, 
to be drawn from it, that there are changes, 
but no persons who change. In Chapter IV. 
it is maintained that persons are not in- 
dividuals, in the sense of closed systems, 
but are at once subjects cognizant of 
objects, and objects presented to other 
subjects ; that the principle of unity which 
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holds persons together, and the impulse 
towards unity, with one's neighbour and 
one's God, is love. 

F. B. JEVONS 

Bishop Hatfield's Hall, Durham 
1st February 19 13 
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PERSONALITY 

CHAPTER I 

PERSONALITY AND IMPERSONALITY 

Personality a hypothesis not required either by Physi- 
cal Science or by I^ychology or by Pre-Animism — 
Impersonality, however, denies, and therefore pre- 
supposes. Personality. 

IT is possible to be quite certain about a 
thing, and quite wrong : to err is human ; 
and the whole human race may make the 
same mistake for centuries before dis- 
covering the error. For countless cen- 
turies mankind was certain that the earth 
was motionless : the Lord " hath made 
the round world so sure, that it cannot be 
moved." And yet it moves. Whert the 
earth thus gives way beneath our feet — 
and, at every step we take, we thrust the 
earth away — where shall we find any 
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ground of certainty ? A common mode 
of expressing absolute certainty about a 
thing is to say, " I am as certain of it as 
I am of my own existence." And it is 
indisputable that most people are certain 
of their own existence. But it is also 
indisputable that all people for long were 
certain that the earth " cannot be moved." 
If, then, for all their certainty they were 
wrong about the earth, it is apparently, at 
any rate, possible that on the other point 
also — their own existence — they may be 
quite certain and yet quite wrong. We 
can understand now how natural and how 
easy it was for man to draw the wrong 
inference from the apparent motion of the 
sun. Then may not his certainty about 
his own existence be an inference which 
it is easy to draw, which is first drawn 
precisely because it is easiest drawn, and 
for that very reason is least likely to be 
the correct inference ? If it took mankind 
ages to draw the correct inference in the 
one case, little wonder that it has not yet 
been commonly drawn in the other case. 
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If the movement of thought in the one 
case was from error to truth, may it not 
in the other case be also in the same 
direction ? 

" In the notion of self," a recently pub- 
lished philosophical work {English Thought 
for English Thinkers, p. 193) says, "we 
have the sole presented type of substance, 
a something that continues unchanged 
under a change of accidents." But the 
notion of the self as something that con- 
tinues unchanged is very like the notion 
of the earth as something that " cannot 
,be moved." We have had to give up the 
notion that the earth is the centre round 
which the solar system revolves. We are 
slowly parting with the notion that man 
is the centre round which and for which 
the universe exists. The geocentric notion 
has gone and is carrying with it the 
anthropocentric notion also. There is no 
fixed, unmoved, unchanging centre such 
as the earth was .once supposed to be. 
The notion is illusory. To recognize that 
the notion of personaUty, the notion of 
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the self as something which exists or 
continues unchanged, may be an illusory 
notion, is doubtless as difficult as to 
realize that the earth is rotating on its 
axis and revolving round the sun. Yet 
the difficulty does not alter the fact. The 
truth, indeed, is that some facts can be 
explained just as satisfactorily on the 
assumption that the sun moves as they 
can be on the assumption that the earth 
moves. And those facts were precisely 
the facts which were most obvious and 
which therefore monopolized the attention 
of man for countless centuries. The facts 
which were less obvious failed, for that 
very reason, to arrest his attention. But, 
when his attention was arrested, it became 
evident eventually that when all the facts 
— and not merely the most obvious — were 
taken into account, however great the 
difficulty of realizing the motion of the 
earth, the difficulties in the way of suppos- 
ing it motionless were infinitely greater. 
These difficulties however did not present 
themselves at first. At first, and for long 
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afterwards, the supposition that the earth 
was fixed and motionless, and that the 
sun it was that moved, sufficed as an 
explanation of the facts that were observed. 
In the same way, the supposition that, 
though the things around one change, one 
does not change oneself — that one's Self, 
or Personality, is " something that con- 
tinues unchanged under a change of 
accidents " — is a supposition which is easily 
made, which is made indeed without 
thinking, but which now in these later 
days may seem incapable of sustaining 
any longer the weight and burden of the 
facts which science has accumulated upon 
it. 

In the lowest stage of development in 
which we can directly observe human 
society, we find not only that man believes 
— or rather we should say acts on the 
belief — in his own personality, but also 
that everywhere around him he finds a 
personality not his own. He does things 
himself — or thinks he does — and his ex- 
planation of the things that happen to 
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him, if he feels that they require explana- 
tion, is that they also are the doing of 
some personal being or other. His notion 
is that he is a personal power, surrounded 
by personal powers. He believes in agents, 
in personal agents ; and he has, as yet, no 
conception of impersonal causes. He is 
in the stage of development known as 
animism. The successive journeys of the 
sun do not seem to him to be successions 
merely. He must account for them ; and 
the only account he can render is that they 
are the doing or the behaviour of a personal 
power, which is like himself in that it is 
personal, though as power it transcends 
any power of his own. 

In this supposition of personal power he 
finds a satisfactory explanation of the 
unexpected and the unforeseen. And, 
with his very Umited knowledge of natural 
laws, much is to him unforeseeable that 
modern science predicts with a sense of 
certainty. Eclipses and comets which con- 
firm our knowledge of the laws of nature 
are ascribed by him to the arbitrary will 
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of the personal agents whom he supposes 
to produce them. On the other hand, the 
events in the ordinary, trivial round of 
human Mfe, which happen in the usual way, 
which are expected and which come off as 
expected, seem to require no explanation. 
They are regarded as quite natural. And 
the progress of knowledge, or at any rate 
the advance of scientific knowledge, con- 
sists precisely in wresting territory from the 
domain of the unexpected and the unfore- 
seen. It consists in ascertaining the con- 
ditions under which an event, once unfore- 
seeable and startling in its occurrence, 
may be expected with assurance, or even 
be produced by man. When the conditions 
which determine that the thunder shall 
follow the lightning are known, there is 
nothing more mysterious or unexpected in 
the sequence than there is in the fact that 
the electric bell rings when you press the 
push. Primitive man's supposition that 
personal power was required to account for 
the thunder — the Psalmist's conviction 
that " the voice of thy thunder was in the 
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heaven" — becomes superfluous: given 
the conditions enumerated by science, the 
thunder or the bell is heard. No further 
explanation is necessary. There is no 
room for any other conditions than those 
which science enumerates — and neither 
personal power nor arbitrary will is 
amongst those conditions. Science seeks 
to ascertain the conditions under which 
events do as a matter of fact take place ; 
and it formulates those conditions in the 
shape of laws of co-existence and succes- 
sion. So far has science now advanced in 
dealing in this way with the occurrences 
which take place around us, that the 
existence of laws of nature is beyond the 
possibihty of doubt. That our knowledge 
of them is as yet defective and erroneous 
is also beyond the possibility of doubt. If 
our knowledge of the laws of nature were 
not defective and erroneous, it would be 
impossible for science to advance. It is 
because there are defects and errors that 
there is room and need for science to pro- 
gress. But the reason why science has 
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progressed thus far is that it has set aside 
the attempt to find amongst the objects of 
nature either personality or personal power. 
It no longer seeks for either. Its aim is to 
ascertain the laws of the co-existence and 
succession of the events that take place 
around us. 

But the events that take place around us 
are not the only events which interest us. 
What goes on within us interests us pro- 
foundly. And what goes on within us may 
be studied, as well as what takes place 
around us. It may be studied and it is 
studied by Psychology. The object of 
Psychology, as a science, must obviously 
be the same as that of all other sciences. 
Their object is to ascertain the laws of 
nature. Its object therefore is to ascertain 
the laws of human nature. The other 
sciences study the co-existence and succes- 
sion of the events that take place around 
us. The science of Psychology studies the 
co-existence and succession of the events 
that take place within us. Psychology, 
John Stuart Mill tells us, is " the science 
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which is concerned with the uniformities of 
succession — the laws, whether ultimate or 
derivative — according to which mental 
states succeed one another." Psychology, 
therefore, as thus defined, deals with uni- 
formities ; like all the other sciences, it 
sets aside arbitrary will. By the very 
meaning of the words, what is " arbitrary " 
is not " uniform." If mental states succeed 
one another in arbitrary fashion, they 
do not succeed one another uniformly. 
And if there are no uniformities of succes- 
sion, there can be no science of mental 
states — ^that is, there can be no psychology. 
But it is undeniable that in similar circum- 
stances we have much the same feelings ; 
and when we have the same feelings we 
act in much the same way as before. Ob- 
viously, therefore, there are uniformities of 
succession within us, just as there are uni- 
formities of succession in the events that 
take place around us. And if the latter 
can be studied and formulated with some 
degree of correctness, then the former can 
also. Human nature as well as physical 
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nature can be studied scientifically. 
Science can deal with the one as well as 
with the other — on the same terms and 
conditions, viz., that arbitrary will is ex- 
cluded, and uniformity of succession is 
admitted. When however we have once 
come to see that uniformity of succession 
must be admitted, and the freedom of the 
will be excluded, in order that psychology 
may take its proper place amongst the 
sciences, we shall have little hesitation in 
taking one further step. Indeed, if psy- 
chology is to assume its full rank as a 
science we must take the one further step. 
Physical science, or the natural sciences, 
have, as we have seen, no use for the 
notion, entertained by primitive man and 
by the Psalmist, that personal power is 
required to account for thunder and light- 
ning. " The thunderer," a Jupiter tonans, 
is from the point of view of science wholly 
superfluous : there is no such person. If 
then psychology is to be really scientific — 
if it is to be concerned solely with "the 
uniformities of succession, according to 
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which mental states succeed one another " 
— then just as a thunderer is superfluous, 
so from the point of view of science a 
thinker is superfluous : there is no such 
person. Mental states, or states of con- 
sciousness, of course, there must be, if there 
is to be any psychology at all. And those 
states of consciousness must not only suc- 
ceed one another, but must exhibit uni- 
formities of succession, if psychology is to 
be a science. But beyond or behind " the 
uniformities of succession, according to 
which mental states succeed one another " 
it is as unnecessary for psychology to go, 
as it is for physical science to go beyond 
or behind the uniformities of succession 
which are to be observed in the occurrence 
of the events that take place around us. 
Indeed, just as the hypothesis of "a. 
thunderer," a Jupiter tonans, is, for the 
purposes of science, either otiose or posi- 
tively misleading, so for the science of 
psychology the hypothesis of " a thinker " 
is either otiose or positively misleading 
If it implies and is conceded to imply 
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nothing more than the fact, admitted on 
all hands, that consciousness exists and 
that states of consciousness exhibit uni- 
formities of succession, then the hypo- 
thesis of "a thinker " is otiose and 
superfluous. No one denies the existence 
of consciousness. But the consciousness 
which is thus admitted to exist is, as 
Huxley termed it, " epiphenomenal." It 
accompanies successive states of the brain, 
as the shadow of a train may accompany 
the train as it travels. But the shadow 
does no,t make the train move ; nor does 
this "epiphenomenal" consciousness cause 
the successive states of the brain : it simply 
accompanies them. 

If, on the other hand, the hypothesis of 
" a thinker " is found on consideration 
to imply something more than that there 
are thoughts or states of consciousness, 
exhibiting uniformities of succession, that 
over and above, or behind, the changing 
thoughts or successive states of conscious- 
ness, there is "something that continues 
unchanged," a permanent Self or person. 
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then we relapse into a position exactly 
parallel to the supposition discarded by 
physical science, that over and above, or 
behind, the thunder, there is " a thunderer," 
who thunders, when he chooses to do so, 
arbitrarily. At the present day however 
we have given up the belief in a Jupiter 
tonans ; and, if we have given up the notion 
of " a thunderer," we are, it may be argued, 
called upon, in consistency, to give up the 
notion of " a thinker." 

Thus the events within us and the events 
around us, when studied from the same 
point of view — the scientific point of view 
— and by the same method — the scientific 
method — point in the same direction and 
to the same conclusion. All knowledge, 
if it is really knowledge, and not a misappre- 
hension of facts, must be harmonious and 
consistent : it must form a unity. The 
unification of knowledge consists precisely 
in discarding assumptions prematurely 
made. Such premature assumptions, 
accounting for some facts only, must be 
discarded in favour of those which come 
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later and which account for a much wider 
range of facts. Personality, from this point 
of view, is an assumption which was early 
made, to account for all the events — 
external and internal — which arrested the 
attention of man and called for explanation. 
It is an assumption which science has 
steadily set aside. The succession of 
events without us can be explained by 
science without resorting to that hypo- 
thesis. The succession of events within 
us can be explained by science without 
resorting to it. It is not an aid, but an 
embarrassment to science. It does not 
tend to the unification of knowledge, but, 
by introducing an unfathomable gap 
between the personal and the impersonal, 
seems to make unification impossible. 

Perhaps it may be felt to be strange that 
all mankind, at all stages of human develop- 
ment, should have resorted to this notion 
of personaHty as the sole explanation of 
all events that take place around us and 
within us, and that yet this notion of 
personality should be a false explanation 
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of the facts. But, in the first place, even 
if we assume this to have been the case, it 
is by no means unique or singular. As 
we have already seen, the notion that the 
earth canilot be moved was for thousands 
of years accepted as a fact, whereas it was 
really a false explanation of the actual 
facts. There is no a priori reason why a 
false inference should not, for a time, and 
for a long time, be universally drawn. But, 
if it be felt strange that man should from 
the beginning have gone so far astray from 
the simple facts of observation as to 
attribute every event that interested him 
to personal agency, then it will also be felt 
necessary to inquire whether in the be- 
ginning he really did attribute everything 
that occurred to personal agency, whether, 
that is to say, it was from animism that 
man started in his attempt to explain the 
events that happen in the world, or from 
something earlier. And in point of fact 
within the last few years, inquiry into 
this question has been started ; and the 
theory of a pre-animistic period in the 
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intellectual evolution of man has been put 
forward. " The root idea of this pre-Anim- 
ism," Mr. Clodd says in The Transactions of 
the Third Congress of the History of Religions, 
igo8, "is that of power everjrwhere, power 
vaguely apprehended, but immanent, and 
as yet unclothed with personal or super- 
natural attributes." In a paper on " Pre- 
Animistic Religion," which appeared in Folk 
Lore in June 1900, Mr. Marett had earlier 
argued that " Religious Awe is towards 
Powers, and these are not necessarily spirits 
or ghosts, though they tend to become so." 
And in the Census of India, 1901, Sir 
Herbert Risley tells us that in Chota Nagpur 
he has come across instances which " linger 
on as survivals of the impersonal stages of 
early rehgion." Sir Herbert's impression 
is that what the jungle people there really 
do believe in is " not a person at all in any 
sense of the word," but " some sort of 
power." Mr. Clodd cites as indicative 
of this pre-animistic period, " the Melan- 
esian and Maori belief in a power or influence 
called mana, to which no personal qualities 
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are attributed," and says that " with 
this, in broad and indefinite conception, 
may be compared the kutchi of the 
AustraUan Dieri, the agud of the Torres 
Islanders, the manitou of the Algonkins, 
the wakonda of the Dakotans, and the oki 
or orenda^oi the Iroquois." "The Bantu 
mulungu and the Kaffir unkulunkulu have 
no connection with the idea of personahty," 
and he quotes Mr. HolUs's suggestion that 
in the engai of the Masai " we may have 
primitive and developed religious senti- 
ment, where the personality of the deity 
is hardly separated from striking natural 
phenomena." 

Let us now consider this pre-animistic 
theory in its relation to the question of 
Personality. The notion of Personality is 
a notion which science, as we have seen, 
finds useless or worse than useless for its 
purposes. The uniformities of succession 
which science is concerned to ascertain and 
estabHsh, whether they be uniformities in 
the succession of the events that take place 
around man, or of those which take place 
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within him, can be ascertained and estab- 
Ushed without assuming the existence of 
persons. Indeed, if by persons are meant 
beings possessing free-will, and having the 
power to act or not to act uniformly, theri 
the notion of Personality is worse than 
useless for the purposes of science. From 
this point of view, if science is to be 
accepted, the notion of Personality must 
be regarded as an erroneous notion. It 
must be regarded not as a fact, but as a 
false inference from the facts. It must be 
regarded not as a fact from the beginning 
but as a fallacy into which man stumbled. 
In the stage of his evolution known as 
animism, we find him fallen into the fallacy 
of supposing that he is a person having to 
do with other personalities, human and 
other than human. There must therefore 
have been a previous stage, prior to 
animism, in which as yet he haid not 
stumbled into this fallacy. In this pre- 
animistic period, man observed succession 
in the events that took place around him, 
but he did not ascribe those events to the 
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action of any person : he had not yet the 
conception — the fallacious conception — of 
" a person at all, in any sense of 'the 
word." What he had, we are told, was 
a vague conception of power, " unclothed 
with personal or supernatural attributes." 
When things happened to man, in this 
stage of his evolution, he did not regard 
them as the doing of any person at all : 
he ascribed them " to some sort of power," 
to power vaguely conceived. 

For the moment let us suppose that this 
was so, and for the moment let us not ask 
for any proof that it was so. Let us ask, 
And what then ? The supposition enables 
us to dismiss personality. If there was a 
stage in the evolution of man when he 
simply had not the vaguest conception 
of personality, he obviously could not use 
the conception of personal power to account 
for the occurrence of any event. When 
therefore he wished to explain anything 
that befell him, he was in one respect, 
and a very important respect, hke the 
modern man of science : he did not make 
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the mistake of ascribing the event to any 
person or personaUty. And so far, the 
hypothesis of a pre- animistic period appears 
to harmonize with the view that the 
behef in personaUty is an inference — a 
false inference from the facts. The hypo- 
thesis of pre-animism enables us to point 
to a period when it had as yet never 
entered the mind of man to draw that 
inference. The teaching of science enables 
us to see that the inference — when it 
came to be drawn — was a false inference. 
Pre-animistic man could not ascribe the 
production of events to personal agency, 
for the very sufficient reason that he had 
no conception of persons or personality. 

But though pre-animistic man on this 
supposition was thus in agreement with 
the most recent teachings of science, he 
was also, on this supposition, from the' 
beginning absolutely wrong, from the 
scientific point of view, on another matter. 
According to the hypothesis, though pre- 
animistic man had no conception of a 
person art; all, in any sense of the word, 
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he had a vague conception of power, and 
it was to power, vaguely conceived, that 
he attributed the events which happened 
around him or happened to him. But 
science has come to set aside the concep- 
tion of power, just as it has set aside the 
conception of personahty. Its object is 
to ascertain and state uniformities of 
succession ; and that it can do perfectly 
well without using the conception, or 
reverting to the hypothesis, of power. 
3cience deals with the sequence of events 
and endeavours to ascertain uniformities 
of sequence. Whether there is any power 
which produces those sequences and uni- 
formities is a question into which science 
does not enter. Whether there be such a 
power or not does not in the least affect 
the fact that the sequences and uniformi- 
ties do actually obtain. But as regards 
pre-animistic man the supposition is that 
he did ascribe the occurrence of events 
to some sort of power ; and from the 
scientific point of view pre-animistic man 
was just as much in error in ascribing 
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events to some sort of power, as animistic 
man was in ascribing events to personal 
power or persons. In resorting to the 
supposition of power man went just as far 
astray from the simple facts with which 
scientific observation is concerned as he 
did in resorting to the supposition of 
persons or personal power. 

Power, then, whether personal or im- 
personal, is a conception for which science 
has no use. Power, either personal or 
impersonal, is an explanation of events to 
which man has always had recourse. 
On the theory that animism is the earliest 
stage in the intellectual evolution of man, 
personal power was that in which man 
from the beginning sought the explanation 
of the events that befell him. On the 
theory of pre-animism it was in power, 
power vaguely conceived, some sort of 
power, that man first sought the explana- 
tion of the events that befell him. Now, 
if the power to which, on the pre-animistic 
theory, man referred the events that befell 
him, was the power not of a person at all, 
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in any sense of the word, then perhaps 
it might be argued that such impersonal 
power, even though it was but a hypo- 
thesis, is at any rate a hypothesis of which 
modern science is tolerant : it is a hypo- 
thesis with which the facts of science 
and of ordinary experience are reconcilable, 
whereas the hypothesis of personality or 
personal power is irreconcilable with the 
scientific conception of the uniformity of 
nature. 

The question then is as to the nature of 
the power to which man in the beginning 
referred the events that befell him. On 
the pre-animistic theory, man at that stage 
of his history had not yet framed the 
conception, the fallacious conception of 
personality, or personal power. Obviously, 
therefore, if he had no idea of personahty, 
he could have no idea of impersonahty. 
The idea of personality must exist if it is 
to be denied. Impersonality is simply 
the denial of personality. Impersonal 
power is simply power which is not personal; 
and the idea of impersonal power could not 
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possibly enter the mind of a man unless he 
had some sort of notion of personal power. 
By universal consent man in the animistic 
period had a notion — however vague and 
however unsatisfactory — of personahsfcy ; 
he explained every event that seemed to 
him to require explanation by ascribing it 
to the action of some personality — either 
a human personality or some being which 
resembled man in being a personality, 
but which possessed more and other 
powers than man. Only by slow (fegrees 
did he come to attain to- the idea of power 
in the abstract, apart from the person who 
exercised it. The idea of " things," having 
power to act, was an idea which animistic 
man did not possess. 

The argument advanced in support of 
the theory of pre-animism is that because 
man had no conception, or had not yet 
reahzed the conception, of things as im- 
personal, therefore he had no conception 
of persons and did not know persons to be 
persons. Now this argument would be 
conclusive, if it were true that personality 
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was a relative term, if person and thing were 
relative terms necessarily implying each 
other in the same way that "mother" and 
" child " are terms each of which necessarily 
implies the other and neither of which 
can be understood without reference to 
the other. If " person " were a term 
which had no meaning, when considered 
apart from " things," as " mother " would 
be a term without signification if we did 
not know the meaning of " child," then 
indeed it would be undeniable that the 
conception of " person " could not arise 
or be understood before man had the con- 
ception of " things." But that is not the 
case : " person " is a term, the meaning 
of which involves no reference to " things." 
It is perfectly possible to this day to 
suppose that persons and persons alone 
exist, that there is nothing and can be 
nothing which is impersonal. The sup- 
position may be false, it may overlook 
facts which are fatal to it. And animistic 
man may have overlooked those facts. 
If there are such facts, then it is part of 
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the theory of animism that at that stage 
of his intellectual development man did 
overlook them. The theory of animism 
is that man did things (or supposed he 
d^d), and that he explained such things 
as he undertook to explain by supposing 
that they too were done by somebody. 
Whatever the conception was that ani- 
mistic man framed of himself and his 
fellow-men and of the way in which or the 
power by which he and they performed 
actions, that conception was the conception 
of personality. And the conception of 
" things," having power to act had not yet 
been entertained by him : what we regard 
as lifeless, inanimate " things," he re- 
garded as living persons, acting as he did, 
and from motives similar to his, when 
they did act. The one and only explana- 
tion he could give or admit for anything 
that required explanation was that some- 
body did it. The only power he could or 
did conceive of was personal power. That 
filled the whole field of his intellectual 
vision. 
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Those upholders therefore of the theory 
of pre-animism. who assert that the period 
of animism was preceded by "impersonal 
stages of early religion " commit themselves 
to maintaining that man framed the con- 
cept of impersonal things before he formed 
any concept of personality. But this 
position appears untenable. 

Other upholders of the pre-animistic 
theory avoid the manifest error of suppos- 
ing that the concept of impersonal things 
could exist prior to and independent of 
the concept of personality. They adopt 
a position which appears to be more in 
harmony with the theory of evolution. 
They assume that the two concepts of the 
personal and the impersonal were evolved 
or differentiated out of some earher concept, 
which was neither and which, when, difier- 
entiated, was differentiated into both. 
This earlier concept was vaguely conceived : 
it was neither the concept of personality 
nor the concept of thing, but was one in 
which, both those concepts were held as it 
were in solution — to be precipitated at 
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some later time in some way as yet un- 
explained. What man at this period, on 
this theory, was aware of was power, 
neither personal nor impersonal, but 
" power vaguely conceived," power not 
yet differentiated into personal power and 
impersonal power, power " to which," Mr. 
Clodd says, " no personal qualities are 
attributed," and to which therefore, we 
may add, no impersonal qualities could be 
attributed. In a word, at this period 
man did not distinguish between personal 
and impersonal power, between person 
and thing. But that is precisely what is 
meant by " animism." In the animistic 
period man did not distinguish between 
person and thing. And the reason why 
he did not differentiate between them is 
that as yet he had not formed the idea 
that things had power to act, whereas he 
knew that men did act. It is quite true 
that man at that time had not yet differ- 
entiated personal power from impersonal 
power. But it is also true that he knew 
he himself had power to act, even though 
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he had not yet formed the idea that things 
could act. The root-idea of animism is 
that things were done by man and done 
to him ; and that in the one case as in the 
other they were done by somebody — by 
man himself or by some one who resembled 
man, in that he did things and did them 
for a reason, but differed from him in so 
far as he did things which it was beyond 
man to do. 

We may therefore set aside that form 
of the pre-animistic theory which bases 
itself on the assumption that originally 
power was conceived as being neither 
personal nor impersonal, and that only 
subsequently was it differentiated into the 
personal and the impersonal. The division 
of power, into power which is personal and 
power which is not, is an exhaustive 
division, there is no room for any third 
kind : power is either personal or it is not. 
The power Mr. Clodd talks of as being 
" unclothed with personal attributes " is 
simply impersonal power. And the pre- 
animistic theory is only of philosophic 
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value, if understood to mean that primitive, 
unsophisticated man, seeing facts as they 
are, saw only impersonal power wherever 
he gazed. The theory may be said to be 
of philosophic value, because it accords 
with the philosophy which teaches that 
the uniformities of succession, exhibited 
by matter in motion, if they require power 
to account for them, are compatible only 
with the assumption of impersonal power. 
Then if the power which manifests itself 
to us in uniformities of succession be 
impersonal, the theory of pre-animism 
shows that from the beginning man recog- 
nized the power as impersonal. If in 
subsequent stages of his evolution he was 
for a long time led astray by the attem|)t 
to interpret that power as personal, the 
aberration was bound in the long run to 
be corrected : that closer study of 
observed facts, which we call science, 
necessarily recalled him from such specu- 
lative extravagances to the actual uni- 
formities of succession, which are simply 
incompatible with the idea that they 
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are the expression of arbitrary, personal 
power. 

This philosophic theory, however, makes 
two assumptions, and neither of them is 
a necessary assumption. It assumes that 
the free will of a personal power cannot 
behave uniformly ; and on the strength of 
that assumption it infers that the uni- 
formities of succession which we observe 
cannot be the work of a personal power 
but are proof conclusive that the power 
which produces them must be impersonal. 
Next it assumes that man framed the 
concept of impersonal things before he 
framed any concept of personahty — that 
is to say, the idea of personality was 
denied before it was known. The truth 
however is that man from the beginning 
did things himself, and from that fact 
drew the conclusion that the things which 
happened to him were done by somebody. 

We may therefore note that the philo- 
sophic theory which explains events by 
the assumption that they are the expres- 
sions of a- power which must be impersonal. 
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is based simply on an assumption : the 
power may be equally well assumed to be 
personal. Next, if there be no personal 
power in the universe, then man indeed 
cannot be a personality, and his belief 
that he is a person must be fallacious. 
But inasmuch as it is a mere assumption 
that there is no personal power and that 
there are no persons in the universe, there 
is nothing but mere assumption to set 
against man's belief in his own personality. 
There is, however, one interesting point 
of resemblance or affinity which should 
not be overlooked, between the philosophic 
theory which denies personality and the 
intellectual position of man in the animistic 
stage. Animistic man found an explana- 
tion for every event which struck him as 
requiring explanation in the supposition 
that it was the doing of some personal 
being. But events which happened to 
him in the ordinary course of things, in the 
way in which they always had happened, 
and in which he took it for granted they 
would happen, required no explanation at 
3 
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all. It was startling, unexpected occur- 
rences which alone called for explanation. 
So, too, to the modern man of science 
events which happen in the usual way, 
that is to say, uniformities of succession, 
seem to require no explanation at all. The 
savage does not invoke— even man in the 
animistic stage did not invoke — ^personal 
power to account for the expected, but only 
for the unexpected. Animistic man does 
not invoke impersonal power to account 
for the expected : he does not account for 
it, or think even of trying to account for it 
— he takes it for granted and as it comes. 

Now that is the interesting point of re- 
semblance between these two schools of 
thought, ancient and modern : the ordinary 
uniformities of succession, because they are 
familiar and established, call for no ex- 
planation, or rather explanation consists 
simply in stating accurately the conditions 
under which a given event will take place. 
Why things should be so arranged, that 
given the conditions the event occurs^^ is a 
question which neither the man of science 
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nor animistic man inquires into. For each 
the fact, the simple fact, suffices. If the 
philosopher likes to assume the existence 
of impersonal power to account for the 
uniformity of succession, he may do so, as 
far as the man of science is concerned. 
Animistic man did not account for the 
uniformity of successions by that or any 
other assumption at all : it never occurred 
to him even to try to account for it — it 
never occurred to him that there was any- 
thing to account for. And so, too, modern 
science aims only at establishing uni- 
formities of succession, not at accounting 
for them. If the expected happens, no 
explanation is called for. The progress of 
science consists in teaching us what we 
may expect. It consists, that is to say, in 
steadily diminishing the unexpected. But 
it was the unexpected and the startling 
which animistic man explained by the 
assumption that some personal agent other 
than human produced it. The progress of 
science therefore has consisted in steadily 
diminishing the occasions, and the excuse 
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for resorting to the hypothesis of personal 
agency to account for the events that take 
place around us. So successful hias science 
proved that it does not hesitate in holding 
that nature is absolutely and without ex- 
ception uniform : we may, and as a matter 
of fact we do, know only some of the condi- 
tions which prevail around us, and conse- 
quently we can only foresee some of the 
consequences which will ensue. But, if 
nature is uniform, then we must beUeve 
that the consequences which we do not 
foresee are, just as much as the conse- 
quences which we do foresee, the outcome 
of the pre-existing conditions. That is to 
say, if nature is throughout and without 
exception uniform, then theoretically every 
event that happens is foreseeable. Unex- 
pected and startling events only show our 
ignorance of the causes at work : they do 
not warrant us in resorting to the hypo- 
thesis of personal agency to account for 
them. But even so — granting that the 
course of nature is thus absolutely uniform, 
granting that the uniformity of nature 
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were not an assumption, but were a demon- 
strated fact — ^we shall, being human, still 
ask. Why ? We shall still ask what there 
is in that fact, if it be a fact, inconsistent 
with the beUef that the uniformity of 
nature is the expression of a will which 
knows no shadow of turning ? The idea, 
indeed, that the only evidence which can 
be adduced for the belief in a divine wiU 
consists in supposed violations of the uni- 
formity of nature will have to be dropped, 
if the uniformity of nature is proved in- 
violable. But then the very uniformity of 
nature wiU harmonize with the conception 
of a divine will which changes not. 

On the other hand, we must bear in mind 
that the conception of the uniformity of 
nature does not adapt itself very readily 
to the theory of evolution. The essence of 
the theory of evolution is that the state of 
the universe at any moment is different from 
any state that has ever been before or 
will ever be again. What is implied in the 
very notion of uniformities of succession is 
that what has once occurred will under the 
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same conditions occur again. What is im- 
plied in the very notion of evolution is 
that the same conditions never can recur. 
The course of nature exhibits not mono- 
tonous uniformity but continual change. 
If we cannot foresee — and we certainly 
cannot foresee — changes that a moment 
may bring forth, the reason may be just the 
opposite of that alleged by the upholders 
of the theory that nature is uniform. They 
hold that nature is uniform and that we 
can only dimly trace the lines on which she 
works ; but though our vision is unsteady, 
her lines nevertheless are fixed. But 
possibly the actual truth may be that 
neither the course of nature nor that of 
human nature is pre-determined. And the 
reason why we cannot foresee it may simply 
be that it is not yet fixed. It may be that 
what is not yet cannot for that very reason 
now be known. 



CHAPTER II 

PSYCHOLOGY AND PERSONALITY 

Hume's position, that man is nothing but a collection 
of different perceptions ; and that, consequently, I am 
certain I do not exist — William James' argument (i) 
that personality is an inference, and a mistaken infer- 
ence ; (2) that the only thinker is the passing thought. 

IF any science can tell us what Person- 
ality or the Self is, it should be the 
science of Psychology. And yet the science 
of Psychology teUs us in the long run either 
that there is no Self, no Personality ; or 
that the problem of Personality is one 
which can no more be solved by the science 
of psychology than the question whether 
there is a God can be solved by science in 
general. If then we assume that what 
science cannot know cannot be knowledge, 
— if, that is to say, we deny the value of 
metaphysics, — we shall hold that neither 
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problem is soluble, that is to say we shall 
adopt the Agnostic position. Now, the 
Agnostic attitude seems to some people a 
rational attitude to assume towards the 
question whether there is or is not a Divine 
Personality ; there seems to them to be no 
absurdity in saying there may or may not 
be a God, but that it is impossible to know 
whether there is or is not . But to assume the 
Agnostic attitude towards human person- 
ality, and to say, " I may or may not exist, 
but in either case it is quite impossible for 
me to know whether I do or do not," is an 
absurdity from which, when once it is plainly 
stated, most people shrink. The absurdity 
is equally great whether it be towards the 
Divine Personality or the human that the 
Agnostic attitude is assumed ; but the 
absurdity is, for various reasons, more 
easily swallowed in the one case than in 
the other. 

But the Agnostic attitude towards the 
problem of personality is based on the 
assumption that the science of Psychology 
leaves the problem open, whereas to some 
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psychologists it seems that their science, so 
far from leaving the problem open, defin- 
itely decides it against the existence of 
Personality. Those psychologists who dis- 
believe in metaphysics are especially con- 
cerned to rescue the problem of personality 
from metaphysical discussion, and to 
decide it, if possible, by psychology on 
scientific grounds. Speaking generally, we 
may say that psychologists who decide, or 
interpret psychology as deciding, against 
Personality, do nothing more than repeat 
Hume's argument. Hume's argument, in 
the famous chapter on Personal Identity in 
his Treatise on Human Nature, may be 
summed up in a few short quotations. He 
says : " There are some philosophers who 
imagine we are every moment intimately 
conscious of what we call our self ; that we 
feel its existence and its continuance in 
existence, and are certain, beyond the 
evidence of a demonstration, both of its 
perfect identity and simplicity. . . . Un- 
luckily all these positive assertions are 
contrary to that very experience which is 
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pleaded for them ; nor have we any idea of 
Self, after the manner it is here explained. 
. . . For my part, when I enter most inti- 
mately into what I call myself, I always 
stumble on some particular perception or 
other of heat or cold, light or shade, love 
or hatred, pain or pleasure. I never can 
catch myself at any time without a percep- 
tion, and never can observe anything but 
the perception. ... If any one upon 
serious and unprejudiced reflection thinks 
he has a different notion of himself, I must 
confess I can no longer reason with him. 
... He may, perhaps, perceive something 
simple and continued which he calls himself ; 
though I am certain there is no such 
principle in me. But setting aside some 
metaphysicians of this kind, I may venture 
to affirm of the rest of mankind that they 
are nothing but a bundle or collection of 
different perceptions." 

It will be observed that Hume says : 
" When I enter most intimately into what 
I call myself, I always stumble on some 
particular perception or other," and this 
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mode of expression seems to imply that I 
who enter into what I call myself am 
different from that into which I enter. If 
that is what is meant, as well as implied, 
then it is evident that the various percep- 
tions of heat or cold, light or shade, love or 
hatred, pain or pleasure, are not the same 
as I who have the various perceptions. I 
am not any one of them ; they are, all of 
them, things on which I stumble. I am 
not a pain or a pleasure. I am not any one 
of the different perceptions which I have, 
nor am I a bundle or collection of different 
perceptions. If that is so, if I am not a 
perception or a pleasure or a pain, then, 
of course, I am not to be found in the 
bundle or collection of different perceptions. 
And Hume's argument seems to be that if 
I am not to be found in the bundle, I am 
found not to exist at all. " When I enter 
most intimately into what I call myself," 
I find " nothing but a bundle or collection 
of different perceptions." By " myself " 
Hume evidently means as he says, " noth- 
ing but a bundle or collection of different 
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perceptions." But when he says that 
" I stumble on some particular perception 
or other," he seems to draw a distinction 
between the subject of the verb " stumble " 
and the object. " I " am the subject who 
stumble on, or enter on, something ; and the 
object on which I stumble, or into which 
I enter, is spoken of by Hume indifferently 
as " myself," and as nothing but a bundle 
or collection of different perceptions. Now, 
if we take the object on which I stumble, 
or into which I enter, to be a bundle of 
perceptions, and nothing but a bundle of 
perceptions, then " I " the subject am 
plainly different from the perceptions which 
I have. And if I am not to be found in the 
perceptions, that is simply because I, who 
have the perceptions, am not one of the 
perceptions that I have. The inference 
that I who have the perceptions do not 
exist is obviously a false inference. It 
simply amounts to saying that because I 
— as everybody will agree — am not one 
of my perceptions, and am not one of 
the objects which I perceive, therefore 
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I, the subject, who perceive, do not 
exist. 

But, as already said, Hume speaks of 
that on which I stumble sometimes as being 
a bundle of perceptions and sometimes as 
being " myself." The question then arises 
whether I who stumble am to be regarded 
as identical with the " self " on which I 
stumble, or as different from " myself." 
Now, as we have seen, if we identify the 
object on which I stumble with Hume's 
"bundle of perceptions," there is no 
difficulty ; I am neither a sensation nor a 
bundle of sensations — I am not a pleasure 
or a pain ; I am not heat or cold, or light or 
shade ; I am not any of the sensations 
that I have, or all of them. Neither 
can any or all of them be " myself." Nor, 
when I stumble on some particular percep- 
tion or other, do I enter into what I call 
myself. The subject which stumbles on 
something or other is not the object on 
which it stumbles. But though this is 
evidently true it is evidently not what 
Hume meant : it is the diametrical opposite 
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of the conclusion which he wished to draw. 
The conclusion which he wished to estabhsh 
was that I am nothing but the percep- 
tions which I have. His words therefore, 
" When I enter most intimately into what 
I call myself," ought to be interpreted 
according to the meaning which he himself 
puts upon the terms which he employs. 
By " myself " he declares that he means 
" nothing but a bundle or collection of 
different perceptions." If therefore the 
term " 1" as used by Hume is identical 
with " myself," then his words, " when I 
enter most intimately into what I call 
myself," mean " when a bundle or collec- 
tion of perceptions enters into a bundle or 
collection of perceptions." Such words, 
however, have no meaning. And if they 
had — if pleasure or pain, heat or cold, hght 
or shade, which according to Hume are 
perceptions, could perceive anything — still 
the words would be irrelevant. They 
would be irrelevant because the question 
in dispute is not about perceptions, but 
about my perceptions — about the percep- 
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tions which I have. Perceptions which 
nobody has simply do not exist. And 
as they do not exist they cannot explain 
anything. As they do not exist, it is 
impossible for Hume or any one else to 
enter into them. The only perceptions I 
can enter into are my own ; and the only 
person who can enter into my sensations 
is myself. Hume says : "I never can 
catch myself at any time without a per- 
ception," but it would be at least as true 
to say that I never can at any time catch 
a perception without myself. Hume, how- 
ever, thinks that he can catch a percep- 
tion without himself. That is obviously 
erroneous : the only perceptions any one 
can have are his own. But without dwell- 
ing on that, let us simply observe Hume's 
position as he states it himself. His 
position is that I can catch perceptions, 
but can never catch myself : therefore 
the perceptions exist, but " I " do not. 
The reply is obvious : if " I " do not exist 
I cannot catch perceptions or anything 
else. Hume cannot start his argument 
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without admitting that I, the subject, 
exist : " I " enter intimately into what I 
call myself, "I" stumble on some percep- 
tion or other, "I" observe nothing but 
perceptions, " 1" have a certain notion 
of myself, "I" am certain that no other 
notion exists in me. Nay ! in the last 
resort he falls back upon his own personal 
certainty that the facts are as he states, 
and not as they are stated by the meta- 
physicians whom he waives aside. The 
metaphysician, being a metaphysician, 
" may perhaps," Hume says, " perceive 
something simple and continued, which he 
calls himself ; though I am certain there 
is no such principle in me." Of course, 
if there is no " me," there can be no such 
principle in me. But if there is no such 
principle as " self," if "I" do not exist, 
then how can " I " be certain ? There is 
no "I" to be certain ; and the whole 
argument collapses. On the other hand, 
if there is an " I " to be certain, and if I 
am certain, then to say " I am certain 
I do not exist," is simple self -contra- 
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diction. Yet it is on that simple self- 
contradiction that Hume's reduction of 
the self to " nothing but a bundle or 
collection of different perceptions" is 
based. 

Let us now turn to a modern psychologist, 
the late William James, and let us take 
the chapter in his Principles of Psychology 
which deals with " The Consciousness of 
Self." " In its widest possible sense," he 
says, " a man's Self is the sum total of 
all that we can call his, not only his body 
and his psychic powers, but his clothes 
and his house, his wife and children, his 
ancestors and friends, his reputation and 
works, his lands and horses, and yacht 
and bank account." This sentence occurs 
on the first page of the chapter, and at 
once marks James' position as akin to 
Hume's. A difference there is. Hume 
says the Self is nothing but different 
perceptions. James includes much more 
— ^indeed he includes so much that even 
a solipsist could hardly complain that it 
did not include enough. The difference 
4 
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however is not of importance to our present 
argument. What is of importance is the 
resemblance. James says, "A man's Self 
is the sum total of all that he can call his." 
That is to say, there are first all the things 
that can be called his, and next there is 
" he " who calls them his ; and the man's 
Self is the sum total of the things that 
can be called his. But " he," the man, is 
just left out. He does not figure amongst 
the sum total of all the things that can be 
called his. The Self includes them indeed, 
but finds no room for him. Thus from the 
start James is in harmony in this matter 
with Hume. By " myself " ,Hume tells 
us he means " nothing but a bundle or 
collection of different perceptions." The 
Self, according to Hume, consists of the 
perceptions and does not include the 
percipient, just as according to James a 
man's self consists of all that can be called 
his but does not include the owner. 

According to James " the sum total of 
all that a man can call his " constitutes 
the Empirical Self or Me. And, when 
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James analyses the Empirical Self or Me, 
we find its constituents to be (i) the 
Material Self, (2) the Social Self, (3) the 
Spiritual Self. The material self is not 
merely the body. That is only part of 
the material self. The material self, as 
understood by James, comprises father, 
mother, wife and children, our home, our 
property, anything that is saturated with 
our labour. " There are," he says, " few 
men who would not feel personally anni- 
hilated if a lifelong construction of their 
hands or brains — say an entomological 
collection or an extensive work in manu- 
script — were suddenly swept away." Next 
there is the social Self. " A man's social 
self is the recognition he gets from his 
mates." And from this it follows that, 
" properly speaking, a man has as many 
social selves as there are individuals who 
recognize him and carry an image of him 
in their mind." Finally, there is the 
Spiritual Self by which James means, 
he says, " a man's inner or subjective 
being, his psychic faculties or dispositions." 
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It is important, therefore, for a proper 
comprehension of what James means by 
the Empirical Self or Me, to understand 
that by the Spiritual Self James means 
not the subj^ect or person who has the 
faculties or displays the dispositions, but 
the faculties or dispositions taken by 
themselves. " These psychic dispositions," 
he says, " are the most enduring and 
intimate part of the self." The other 
parts of the self, according to James, are 
of course the Material Self, and the Social 
Self, already described. From them the 
Spiritual Self is quite distinguishable. It 
may be regarded in the abstract or in the 
concrete. Regarded in the abstract it is 
but psychic faculties or dispositions. In 
consciousness, "as it actually presents 
itself," James says, " a plurality of such 
faculties is always to be found," From 
these words it would seem, then, according 
to James, that the faculties or dispositions 
which. make up that part of the Empirical 
Self or Me designated the Spiritual Self are 
found in consciousness as it actually pre- 
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sents itself. And to bring out the fact 
that the Empirical Self Or Me is an object 
observed and is not the subject, or the 
person, I, that does the observing, we 
have only, when James speaks of con- 
sciousness as actually presenting itself, to 
ask to whom does consciousness present 
itself, and by whom is a plurality of 
faculties always found in consciousness ? 
If consciousness presents itself, it must 
present itself to some subject ; if a plurality 
of faculties is always found, they must be 
found by some one. Taking the Empirical 
Self to be, as James describes it to be, 
"the Self of Selves," and granting it to 
be, as James defines it to be, nothing but 
psychic faculties or dispositions, we still, 
when told that " it actually presents itself," 
must ask, to whom ? Thus far all that we 
have got from James is that psychical 
faculties or dispositions are presented. 
Indeed at this point of James' argument 
we find that we have lost something that 
we started with. At the beginning of his 
chapter, James started with the words. 
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" a man's self is the sum total of all that 
he can call his." We started, that is to 
say, with what is important in a discussion 
of personality, viz. a personal pronoun 
and a possessive pronoun. But in this 
"abstract way of dealing with conscious- 
ness" the personal pronouns drop out and 
a plurality of faculties alone is left. 

This abstract way of dealing with the 
Spiritual Self indeed reduces the Spiritual 
Self to something impersonal. This " self 
of selves " this " central nucleus of the 
Self," James tells us, is felt — by whom he 
does not say. And this central active 
self, this self of selves, he tells us, "when 
carefully examined, is found to consist 
mainly of the collection of [certain] peculiar 
motions in the head or between the head 
and throat." The inference from, or rather 
the plain meaning of these words is, that 
the Spiritual Self consists of certain peculiar 
motions. And if so, the Spiritual Self 
seems certainly impersonal. But these 
motions in the head, or between the head 
and neck, which constitute the Spiritual 
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Self, are felt. And if felt, they are felt 
by some one ; and they are not the person 
who feels them. If, on the other hand, 
they are felt by nobody, they are feelings 
which are not felt — that is to say, they are 
a self-contradiction. Be this however as 
it may, by the Spiritual Self James means 
simply certain motions which are felt in 
the head or between the head and neck. 
He does not mean the subject or person 
who feels them. 

Thus when James has completed his 
analysis of the Empirical Self or Me, and 
has enumerated its constituents, viz., the 
Material Self, the Social Self, and the 
Spiritual Self, he has nowhere found in 
them any subject or person. He has 
found feelings, but nowhere any person who 
has the feelings — thoughts, but nowhere 
any subject who thinks them. Since then 
the person or subject who thinks and feels 
is not to be found in the Empirical Self or 
Me, there remains only one quarter in 
which we can look for it, and that is, 
according to James, the sense of personal 
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identity. If it is not to be found there, 
we may rest assured that the notion of a 
person or subject is a false infefence from 
the facts . The bottom facts will be thoughts 
and feelings — thoughts which no person 
thinks and feeUngs which nobody feels. If 
therefore James* argument leads to the 
conclusion that there are unfelt feelings 
and non-existent thoughts, there must be 
something wrong with his argument. Let 
us therefore examine it. 

His argument starts from the sense of 
personal identity. His conclusion is that 
there is neither identity nor personality ; 
there are only passing thoughts. The 
first and indispensable step in his argu- 
ment is to beg the question. In the first 
paragraph of the section on the Sense of 
Personal Identity he assumes what it is 
his object and his business to prove, viz., 
that a thought can happen or exist without 
any thinking subject or person : each 
thought, he says, may think of a multitude 
of thoughts. On the next page he says: 
" The thought not only thinks [of a present 
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self and a self of yesterday], but thinks that 
they are identical." But the whole ques- 
tion at issue is begged, when it is thus 
assumed at the beginning that " I " do 
not think ; and it is begged without any 
explanation — ^yet surely some explanation 
is required, if we are expected to beheve 
that our thoughts can take place without 
our thinking them. 

The next step in the arguhient is to 
represent the sense of our own personal 
identity, not as something of which we are 
directly aware, but as a conclusion or 
inference drawn. The sense of our per* 
sonal identity, James says, " is a conclusion 
grounded either on the resemblance in a 
fundamental respect, or on the continuity 
before the mind, of the phenomena com- 
pared." The sense of our personal identity, 
then, is a conclusion, and it is a conclusion 
based on the resemblance which certain 
phenomena display when compared to- 
gether. Certain phetxomena — certain 
mental phenomena — when compared to- 
gether display a resemblance, and from 
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that resemblance the conclusion of our 
personal identity is drawn. Further, these 
phenomena — these mental phenomena — are 
continuous to the mind, or display " con- 
tinuity before the mind " ; and from this 
continuity again the inference of our 
personal identity is drawn. 

James therefore evidently holds that 
we have no sense of our personal identity, 
if by " sense " is meant that we are directly 
aware, or have immediate apprehension, 
of it. Our personal identity simply is not 
known to us at all : it is a pure inference — 
and a mistaken inference. There are pheno- 
mena before the mind which exhibit 
resemblance to one another and display 
continuity ; and from these phenomena, 
with their continuity and resemblance to 
one another, a conclusion is drawn. Then 
we ask. By whom or by what is the inference 
drawn ? Apparently, since the pheno- 
mena from which the inference is drawn 
are before the mind, it is to the mind that 
the phenomena are presented, and it is by 
the mind that the inference is drawn. 
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James' argument, therefore, cannot start 
without postulating that there is a mind, 
that phenomena are presented to it, and 
that it draws inferences from them, that is 
to say, thinks thoughts about them. In 
other words, our personaHty is not an 
inference from our thoughts but a condition 
without which there would be no thoughts. 
James however imagines that our person- 
aUty is an inference, and that it is an 
inference from the phenomena presented 
to us. If it were an inference from the 
phenomena, if it were an inference at all, 
it would be a mistaken inference ; and 
James would be right. But it is not an 
inference from the phenomena : it is the 
subject to whom the phenomena are 
presented. The word " phenomenon " in 
itself implies a person to whom it is 
presented or appears : a thing which 
appears to nobody is not a phenomenon 
or appearance at all. There can be no 
phenomena or appearances if there is no 
subject to whom they can appear. 

If further proof be wanted to show that 
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James does, without knowing it, postulate 
a subject or person, it can be found in his 
own words. The sense of our personal 
identity, he says, " is grounded on the 
resemblance of the phenomena compared." 
If phenomena are compared they must be 
compared by somebody. It is evidently 
possible to overlook the fact that phenomena 
or appearances can only appear to some- 
body, for James does overlook it. But 
even if we pass that by and suppose that 
phenomena can just appear, all by them- 
selves, how can they possibly be compared 
unless some one compares them ? A sub- 
ject or person is simply indispensable. If 
nobody makes comparisons, no compari- 
sons will be made. If nobody draws 
inferences, no inferences will be drawn. 

It is not however our personality alone, 
but our personal identity which James 
seeks to explain away. He explains it 
away first by substituting resemblance for 
identity ; and next by seeking for it in the 
phenomena and not in the mind to which 
the phenomena are presented and by 
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which the phenomena are compared. But, 
by the very meaning of the words, " re- 
semblance " is not the same as " identity." 
Things which resemble one another are 
things which, though they resemble one 
another, are different. If they were not 
different, they would not resemble one 
another : they would be identical. When, 
then, James says that the sense of our 
personal identity is grounded on the 
resemblance of the phenomena compared, 
and argues that such resemblance is no 
good ground for inferring identity, the 
reply is that, whether the phenomena 
compared by the mind or person resemble 
one another or not, is an irrelevant con- 
sideration. What is asserted by the up- 
holders of personal identity is not that the 
phenomena presented to the subject or 
person are identical, but that the subject 
or person to whom they are presented and 
by whom they are compared, is identical. 

The case is the same with the continuity 
of the phenomena. According to James 
there is a continuity in the phenomena 
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before the mind ; and from that continuity, 
according to James, the false inference is 
drawn, that the person to whom the phen- 
omena are presented possesses identity 
or is identically the same person throughout. 
Now, if continuity in the phenomena were 
the single solitary premise given, then 
personal identity would have to be an 
inference from it ; and then we should have 
to consider whether it was a legitimate 
inference, or, as James maintains, a false 
inference from it. But it is not from con- 
tinuity in the phenomena that James starts. 
It is continuity in the phenomena before the 
mind that he starts from, as he says 
himself. And if there is continuity in the 
phenomena before the mind or subject, 
there must be continuity in the mind or 
subject to which the phenomena appear. 
But once more the subject's identity in 
continuity is not an inference from the 
continuity of the phenomena presented 
to the subject or person. It is not in the 
phenomena presented that the subject's 
identity is to be sought or can be found. 
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but only in the subject to whom the pheno- 
mena are presented and by whom they are 
compared. When James says that our 
personal identity " is grounded on the 
resemblance of the phenomena compared " 
he admits that continuous phenomena 
are compared ; but if compared they must 
be compared by some subject or person ; 
and the subject or person who apprehends 
and compares continuous phenomena must 
be there all the time ; and unless it were the 
same person or self who compared them 
they could not be compared at all. 

To James, however, it seems that my 
personality and my personal identity are 
inferences. If he regarded my personality 
as an inference from " my " thoughts, it 
would be open to us to say that by talking 
of " my " thoughts he simply begged the 
question, for " my " thoughts imply " me," 
and without " me " there could be no 
thoughts of the kind called " mine." It 
is therefore of the essence of his argument 
to assume the existence of thoughts which 
are not " yours " or " mine," but are the 
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thoughts of no thinker or person whatso- 
ever. And if there are such thoughts, 
then the inference that they are " my " 
thoughts or " your " thoughts, or are the 
thoughts of any person or thinker what- 
ever, must be erroneous ; for the assump- 
tion from which James starts is that the 
only thoughts that exist or occur are the 
thoughts of no person or thinker^ all. 

Accordingly, we have first of all to 
understand how the problem of personal 
identity presents itself, if with James 
we begin by assuming no person or thinker 
whatever. In that case we begin by 
admitting the existence of thoughts, and 
we select for consideration the one par- 
ticular thought of personal identity; and 
we desire to know whether that particular 
thought is correct or not — in James' 
words, " whether it be right or wrong 
when it says, I am the same self that I was 
yesterday." Now if the proper way to 
begin is by assuming no thinker or person 
or self whatever, then the thought ought not 
to make any such assumption : it ought 
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to say, " This thought is the same thought 
as it was yesterday," and all we have to 
inquire is whether the thought is right or 
wrong in saying so. And the answer to 
the inquiry is plain : no thought to-day is 
identical with any of yesterday's thoughts 
There may be a resemblance between them. 
There can be no identity. And James 
concludes, therefore there can be no 
personal identity. Of course, no person- 
ality or personal identity can be inferred 
from the premise, " This thought is the 
same as that," if we begin by stating that 
thought does not imply any thinker or 
person. Evidently therefore James does 
not start from the premise, " This thought 
is the same thought as it was yester- 
day." 

The premise he starts from is the one 
he himself lays down in his own words, 
" I am the same self that I was yesterday." 
That is the thought from which he starts. 
The thought may be wrong, as James 
intends to show. But right or wrong it 
is there, and we have got to start with it, 
5 
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or else we cannot begin discussing it at 
all. Very good ! then we have, to start 
with, the notions of self, or personality, 
and of personal identity. They are not 
inferences drawn but premises given. 
And they are premises given by the 
thought which, according to James, 
assimies no person or thinker whatever. 
The very thought which according to 
James assumes no thinker, no " I," asserts 
personality, declares that " I am," and 
goes on to declare, " I am the same person 
that I was yesterday." It asserts that 
there is only one " I " to-day and yesterday. 
It denies that there was one self yesterday, 
and that there is another self to-day. 

James, however, interprets the words, 
" I am the same self that I was yesterday," 
to imply that to-day's self, the present 
self, and yesterday's, are different selves. 
And he does so obviously, because he 
identifies "thought" and "self." From 
this identification it follows that there are 
many passing thoughts and therefore as 
many transient selves. Hence it is that 
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he can say, " The only question for us is 
as to what consciousness may mean when 
it calls the present self the same with one 
of the past selves which it has in mind." 
That is to say, the only question for us is 
as to what consciousness may mean when 
it calls the present thought the same 
with any past thought. And to that 
question, as we have seen, James' answer 
is that no present thought is the same 
with any past thought, though they may 
have some resemblance to one another. 
Different thoughts cannot have identity ; 
and if we admit that a thought, which 
implies no thinker or subject, is, as James 
says, a self, then it will follow that there 
are just as many transient selves as there 
are transitory thoughts ; and that there 
is no personal identity because no two 
thoughts can be identical. 

If then with James we assume that the 
given facts, with which we have to start, 
are successive thoughts, wiiiiout any 
person who thinks them, how are we to 
explain the continuity of thought which 
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James admits to exist ? Continuity seems 
to presuppose the unity and identity, the 
personal unity and personal identity, which 
James is anxious to represent as an inference 
and a mistaken inference. Common-sense, 
as James does not hesitate to point out, 
would drive us to admit that there is " a 
self -same and changeless principle" of 
personal identity running through the 
whole stream of thought. How then is 
James to explain — and to explain away 
— what common-sense thus demands ? The 
explanation is very simple. " Each 
thought," James says, " dies away and is 
replaced by another. The other, among 
the things it knows, knows its own pre- 
decessor, and greets it, saying. Thou art 
mine, and part of the same self with me. 
Each later thought, knowing and including 
thus the thoughts which went before, is the 
final receptacle — and appropriating them 
is the final owner — of all that they contain 
and own. ' ' Each thought, then, is cognitive, 
for it knows the thoughts that went before'; 
and it is an agent, exercising choice, ap- 
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propriating some of the thoughts that went 
before as its " own," and repudiating others. 
In criticizing this it may be well to begin 
by calling to mind that James has previ- 
ously said that there are as many " selves " 
as there are passing thoughts. " The 
only question for us is," he said, what 
consciousness means by calling " the present 
self the same with one of the past selves." 
He has expressly explained that these 
many fleeting, transitory selves are not 
for one moment to be confused with the 
one, personal, identical self, which meta- 
physics and common-sense agree in recog- 
nizing as a fact, but which James regards 
as an inference, and a mistaken inference, 
from facts. Yet, now, in the passage just 
quoted, James represents each thought 
as saying to its predecessor, Thou art 
part of the same self with me. Surely, 
it is clear that if each thought is part of 
the same self, no thought is more than 
part of the self. How then can " the 
passing thought be," as James says that 
it is, " the Thinker " or self ? No thought 
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can be the self, if each thought is but part 
of the self. And if each thought is but 
part of the self, no thought is the self, 
and no thought is the thinker. " Each 
thought dies away, and is replaced by 
another," as James says, but the person 
who thinks is there all the time. Indeed, 
when James speaks of each thought as 
not only knowing the thoughts that went 
before, but as being an agent and exercising 
choice, he is simply personifying each 
thought. " The passing Thought then," 
he says, " seems to be the Thinker." If 
so, then the stream of thought which 
passes through your mind is a stream 
of selves or thinkers. By personifying 
thoughts we do not get rid of personality, 
any more than the magician's apprentice, 
by breaking to pieces the broom-stick, 
got rid of the pail of water it was fetching. 
On the contrary, all the pieces fetched 
pails. So too the result of breaking up 
the unity of the self is that we get a self 
bewitched into as many selves as there 
are thoughts. But this embarrassing result 
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is a mere piece of magic, which substitutes 
passing thoughts in the place of the 
identity of the thinker. 

It would seem to be quite plain that, if 
the passing thought is the Thinker, then 
there must be as many Thinkers as there 
are passing Thoughts. But it should be 
noticed that James does not seem always to 
hold to this, for he says, " Our ' Thought ' 
— a cognitive phenomenal event in time — 
is, if it exist at all, itself the only Thinker 
which the facts require . ' ' These words may 
mean that only one Thinker is required by 
the facts, and not as many thinkers as there 
are passing thoughts. But to put such a 
meaning on the words would be wholly in- 
consistent with James' description of the 
consciousness of self, for which he claims, 
when summarizing it, that it is " unen- 
cumbered with any h3rpothesis save that of 
the existence of passing thoughts or states 
of mind," " The consciousness of self," 
he says, "involves a stream of thought, 
each part of which as ' I ' can (i) remember 
those which went before ; and (2) empha- 
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size and care paramountly for certain 
ones among them as ' me ' and appropriate 
to these the rest." The distinction which 
in these words James draws between the 
' I ' and the ' me ' is made still more explicit 
when he goes on to say, " This me is an 
empirical aggregate of things objectively 
known. The / which knows them . . . 
is a Thought, at each moment different 
from that of the last moment, but appro- 
priative of the latter, together with all that 
the latter called its own." And " that 
Thought," he adds, " is itself the thinker." 
It is then clear from these words that there 
are, according to James' argument, as many 
thinkers as there are moments; and each 
Thinker is different from every other Thinker. 
Now this theory is at least very different 
from the Common-sense view of the self : 
it does away with the identity of the self. 
The Common-sense view is that the self is as 
it were one continuous, unbroken line. 
James' view substitutes for the unbroken 
line a series of dots, each one of which is a 
thinker or self, and every one of which is 
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different from every other thinker or self 
in the row. His very first words, in sum- 
marizing his argument, are : " The con- 
sciousness of self involves a stream of 
thought." The stream of thought then is 
what James starts from. He chooses to 
begin, because he has to begin, with the 
stream of thought — continuous and un- 
broken. In his very next words, indeed, 
he abandons it : " The consciousness of Self 
involves a stream of thought," he says, 
" each part of which as ' I ' remembers " 
and appropriates those which went before. 
Thus, for the continuous line he substitutes 
parts or dots, for the stream of conscious- 
ness he substitutes disconnected drops. 
Nay ! more. When we start, as James 
starts, with the consciousness of Self as 
involving a stream of thought, we start with 
one Self only, continuous and indivisible. 
That Self is the ' I.' But James divides the 
stream into drops, the line into dots, con- 
sciousness into separate thoughts ; and 
then says each of those dots is a self ; there 
are many seilves and not the one Self, from 
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the consciousness of which we originally 
started. Perhaps therefore it may be 
suggested that though James starts by 
speaking in his very first words of a stream 
of thought and the consciousness of Self, 
he did not himself understand those ex- 
pressions to imply that the Self was one, 
or that there was any unity in the stream 
of thought. How could he, when all the 
time he was intending to argue that there 
are as many selves as there are drops in 
the stream of consciousness, as many 
thinkers as there are thoughts ? If the 
conclusion, which from the beginning he 
desired to reach, was that there are many 
successive selves and a plurality of thinkers, 
then from the beginning also the phrases 
which he uses — " a stream of thought," 
and " the consciousness of Self " — must 
have been meant to imply that there was 
no unity in the stream of thought^ — that 
" each thought," as he says in a passage 
already quoted, " dies away and is replaced 
by another," in fine, that the stream is a 
series of successive drops. But it is im- 
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possible to maintain that James at the 
outset of his argument denied unity to the 
stream of thought, as he does at the con- 
clusion. On the first occasion when he 
used the metaphor of the stream of con- 
sciousness he used it precisely because it 
implied unity. He said we may speak of 
" either the entire stream of our personal 
consciousness, or the present ' segment ' 
or ' section ' of that stream, according as 
we take a broader or a narrower view," 
but in either case each is "a unity after its 
own peculiar kind." It is therefore quite 
clear that what James actually starts from 
is the premise that the entire stream of our 
personal consciousness is a unity. And it is 
eqtially clear that a river or any other stream 
is not made up of separate drops ; that a 
continuous line is fundamentally different 
from a row of dots ; and consequently that 
the stream of thought is not made up of parts. 
In fine, if our personal consciousness is a 
stream of thought, a unity, and a whole, 
then all that psychology, or psychological 
analysis, can do is to attend to each of its 
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various phases or parts separately. But 
though the psychologist may attend to 
them separately, the fact that he attends 
to them separately does not give them any 
separate existence. If, as the result of a 
lifelong concentration of attention on the 
parts separately, he forgets that the parts 
are never and nowhere to be found save in 
the whole, the forgetfulness is very natural, 
but it is none the less erroneous. It was 
from the stream of consciousness we 
started, and to it we must return. It is 
useless to say, by psychological analysis 
we have reduced it to drops, therefore it is 
a scientific error to suppose that there is or 
ever was a stream. Indeed, we may even 
go farther. We may say that, if the first- 
thing the psychologist has to do is to 
substitute as it were a row of dots for the 
continuous line which is given to him in 
the first instance, all his conclusions will be 
separated from truth and actual fact by just 
the difference there is between a continuous 
line and a row of dots. Conclusions which 
hold good of the row of dots may not be 
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equally true of the continuous line. But 
that is no reason for denying the existence 
of the continuous line. It may be that for 
the purposes of his science the psychologist 
is bound to begin by assuming a series of 
thoughts, each of which " dies away and is 
replaced by another " ; it may be that for 
the purposes of his science it is convenient 
or necessary to assume that each thought 
is a thinker ; but, if so, these are scientific 
assumptions. They are not the facts with 
which we start, nor can Common^sense be 
expected to accept the conclusion that the 
" I," the subject of consciousness, is not 
one person or thinker, but is a series of 
thinkers, and that at every moment each 
thinker dies away and is replaced by 
another thinker. Moments — separate mo- 
ments — are pure abstractions : time is con- 
tinuous and unbroken. And the momentary 
thinker, for that very reason, if for no other, 
is a pure abstraction, scientific — convenient 
and even necessary for scientific pur- 
poses — but to be found only in the domain 
of science, not in the actual world of fact 



CHAPTER III 

PERSONALITY AND CHANGE 

Bergson's argument that change alone exists and 
requires no substratum or substance — His further 
arguments that we perceive ourselves, that subject 
and object are distinguished, that change is free-will 
— The consequence : if we are change, then change is 
self-consciousness and implies personaUty. 

THUS far we have made no reference to 
the theory of evolution. In the first 
chapter we accepted the theory of the 
Uniformity of Nature, and of the univer- 
sahty throughout space and throughout 
time of causes, which uniformly recurred, 
and uniformly produced the same effects. 
From that point of view the object of 
science was simply to ascertain the working 
of these uniform and monotonous laws of 
Nature. They may be properly termed 

monotonous because on this scheme Nature 
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works with mechanical regularity, and no 
variety : the only sound which reaches our 
ears from the monotonous mechanism is 
a uniform, regularly repeated, thud-thud. 
From the point of view of the theory of 
evolution, however, we get a very different 
conception of the universe : the conception 
we get is that the state of the universe at 
any moment is different from its state at 
any other moment that has ever been or 
will ever be. It is indeed at all moments 
and every moment the same universe, 
otherwise there could be no change in it. 
If it changes, it must be there to change. 
Unless it were there all the time, it could 
not change, because it would not be there — 
nothing would be there — to change. There 
would be no changing universe. There 
would be a succession of universes, each 
one of which would at each moment " die 
away and be replaced by another." In 
place of the continuous, flowing Une of 
evolution, we should have a series of 
dots, each separated from the one that 
preceded it by an unbridgeable, unfathom- 
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able chasm. Thus, there is resemblance 
between the universe and the individual. 
Each is a whole, one whole. Each is a 
whole which changes, and which could 
not change unless it were there all the 
time to change. Each presents both change 
and identity : if there were no identity 
there would be nothing to change, if there 
were no changes there could be no identity 
running through them. About your per- 
sonal identity through all the changes 
you have undergone in the course of your 
life, you have no doubt. It is beyond 
possibility of denial that you have changed ; 
and it is equally certain that it is you — 
and nobody else — who have undergone 
those changes. You — and nobody else — 
the same, identical you. 

An analogy, therefore, if nothing more 
than an analogy, may be drawn between 
the changes which make up your growth 
and development and those in which the 
evolution of the world consists. You are 
not a succession of different persons, nor 
is the universe a succession of different 
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universes. How far the analogy between 
the world and the individual may be 
pressed is matter of doubt and speculation. 
You are conscious both of your identity 
through all changes, and of the changes 
through which you go. The universe also 
is identical through all its changes. But 
whether we can say that, through all its 
changes, it is identical with itself ; whether, 
that is, we can say it is a Self, is another 
question. If we do say so, then we say 
that in the whole universe there is nothing 
but personality to be found — no impersonal 
things or brute matter. The words " irn 
Him we Uve and move and have our 
being " will be hterally true for us. " God 
is a spirit," and the ultimate reality is 
spiritual, and spiritual alone. 

If, then, we take identity to imply Self, 
by its very meaning, and to mean identity 
with Self, we cannot predicate identity 
of the universe without thereby predicating 
Selfhood. If change by its very meaning 
imphes something which, or some one who, 
changes, then change and identity are 
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terms neither of which can be understood 
without reference to the other. The 
theory of evolution may direct itself 
primarily, or limit its attention wholly, to 
the changes which take place, but it will 
nevertheless postulate the reality of that 
which changes, and therefore the identity 
of that which changes. You, on the other 
hand, do not postulate, you know your 
own reality and identity. You know it 
from the inside, so to speak. And as you 
are part of the universe, you know part of 
the universe from the inside, and not 
merely from the outside — which is the 
point of view from which the evolutionist 
studies it. As it is from the outside that the 
evolutionist approaches it, as it is with the 
changes that he is concerned, he may 
very naturally — if erroneously — hold that 
the changes which he studies are not 
only real, but the whole reality, just as on 
the other hand the student of metaphysics, 
in search of reality, sometimes falls into 
the error of dismissing change as mere 
appearance. 
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The view that changes are not only real 
but the whole of reality is set forth by the 
distinguished French philosopher, M. Berg- 
son, as the key to the right understanding 
both of the world and of the individual. 
An analogy, a& already said, there un- 
doubtedly is between the changes which 
mark or make up your growth and 
development and those in which the 
evolution of the universe consists. If the 
resemblance is not merely seeming but 
real, if the changes of the one are in their 
very nature of the same kind as the changes 
of the other, then that which, though it 
changes, retains its identity throughout, 
must be of the nature of personality. But 
before we can draw this inference we are 
arrested by the argument set forth by 
M. Bergson that changes are not only real, 
but the whole of reality — that change, 
indeed, continuous change exists, but noth- 
ing else. 

Every change and every movement, he 
says, is indivisible. I move my hand in 
one sweep from A to C. It is one move- 
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tnent and indivisible. I might indeed 
stop half-way at B and then go on to C. 
But in that case there would be the move- 
ment from A to B, followed by the move- 
ment from B to C. There would be two 
movements ; and those two movements 
are quite different from the one movement, 
with never a stop, from A to C. The space 
traversed by the hand may be the same, 
but the one movement from A to C is not 
the same thing as the two movements, 
first from A to B and then from B to C. 
Every movement is one ajid indivisible. 

Movement or motion, it will not be 
doubted, is real. But what, M. Bergson 
asks, what of immobility or motionlessness ? 
If two trains are running side by side at 
the same rate, the passengers in the one 
can converse and shake hands with those 
in the other : relatively to each other the 
two trains are motionless, but nevertheless 
they are moving all the time. Suppose, 
however, they stop ? Still they are on the 
earthi and the earth is rotating on its axis 
and revolving round the sun. Nothing 
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in the world is or can be motionless. There 
simply is nothing immobile or motionless. 
Movement, M. Bergson says, is the one 
reality : " What we call immobility is a 
certain state of things identical with, or 
analogous to, that which occurs when two 
trains travel at the same rate in the same 
direction on parallel lines : each of the 
two trains then appears motionless to the 
travellers seated in the other." Immobility 
therefore, according to M. Bergson, is mere 
appearance : it is the way in which the one 
train appears to the passengers in the other. 
And, if we speak of it as a state, we must 
remember that the state is only an appear- 
ance and not a reality : the state of the 
one train appears to the passengers in the 
other to be a state of immobility — but 
there is no such state in reality, because 
there is no such immobility — the train is 
moving all the time. 

What M. Bergson has said of movement 
is, he maintains, equally true of every 
change. Every real change, he argues, is 
an indivisible change just as every move- 
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ment has been shown to be indivisible. 
We are apt indeed to consider a change as 
a series of successive states, that is to say, 
to consider it as divisible, whereas it is 
indivisible ; and to suppose that it can be 
divided into states, whereas a state is 
only an appearance and is nothing real. 
If the continuous change, which each one 
of us calls " myself," is to act on the con- 
tinuous change which we call a " thing," 
then these two changes must be, relatively 
to each other, in a situation analogous to 
that of the two trains already mentioned. 
When the two changes — that of the object 
and that of the subject — ^take place in 
these particular conditions, they produce, 
he says, that particular appearance which 
we call a ' state.' The changes, which are 
real, produce the appearance of a state ; 
and he maintains it is just reversing the 
facts to say that the appearance produces 
the change, or that the change which is 
the reality is made up of a series of appear- 
ances or states. 
In fact, according to M. Bergson : 
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"there are changes, but no things which 
change — change requires no substratum or 
substance. There are movements, but not 
therefore unchanging objects which move— 
a movement does not presuppose a moving 
thing." M. Bergson illustrates, illuminates 
his argument that movement and change 
are realities in their own right, capable 
of standing by themselves and requiring 
no substratum or substance on which to 
base themselves, by an illustration from 
the sense of hearing. When we listen to 
the melody that's sweetly played in tune, 
what is presented to us is a movement, 
but in the movement there is no thing 
which moves, there is change but there 
is no thing which changes. The tune is 
the change and the change is the tune. 
And the tune, like every other movement, 
is indivisible. Divide it, make a pause 
in the middle of the phrase, and you get 
two phrases each of which is different from 
the undivided phrase. A whole is by no 
means the same thing as the parts into 
which it may be divided. It is indivisible. 
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And in this indivisible movement there is 
nothing but change. It is change which 
constitutes the tune. In the tune there 
is nothing but the change : there is not 
the change and something else — ^the tune 
and something other than the tune. The 
substance of the tune is the tune and 
nothing else. 

And what is thus true of the tune he 
says is true of every change. If we turn 
to our inner life we shall find that its 
substance is change and nothing else. 
The ordinary theories of personality, how- 
ever, assume on the one hand a series of 
psychological states, and on the other, a 
Self. The Self is represented as a sub- 
stratum or substance, which is a rigid, 
invariable, immutable unity. The psy- 
chological states are a plurality and are 
equally invariable. But how this plurality 
or multiplicity can possibly be combined 
with that unity, is, M. Bergson argues, 
simply not explained by the ordinary 
theories of personality. The truth indeed 
is, according to M. Bergson, that there is 
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no rigid, immutable substratum or sub- 
stance ; and that there are no distinct 
states which pass over it in the way that 
actors pass over the stage. There is 
simply the continuous melody of our inner 
life — a melody which runs on, indivisible 
from the beginning to the end of our 
conscious existence. That, and nothing 
else, is our personality. 

Further, M. Bergson argues, if our inner 
life runs on thus with never a break or a 
stop, because it is, in its very inmost 
nature, movement and change, and there- 
fore indivisible, as is every movement and 
change ; then the past cannot be divided 
or cut off as it were by a knife from the 
present. Then what is the present ? 
According to M. Bergson, " My present, 
this moment, is the phrase I am engaged 
in pronouncing. And it is so, because I 
am pleased to restrict the field of my 
attention to that phrase. Attention may 
expand or contract." It may narrow 
itself down to the phrase I am uttering, 
or it may extend to the previous phrase, 
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or to the one before that, or as far back 
as I will. What is not attended to, what 
is dropped from attention, ceases to be 
present and ipso facto becomes past. 

We may note in passing, that here M. 
Bergson appears to distinguish between 
attention and the phrase which is attended 
to ; and that this distinction occurs in the 
continuous melody of our inner life. The 
melody may run on continuously like a 
fugue. But as in a fugue there are more 
parts than one, so in this continuous 
melody of our inner life there are two 
parts — ^the attention as well as that which 
is attended to. There is not only life but 
attention to life ; and, theoretically at 
any rate, such attention might at any 
moment embrace, according to M. Bergson, 
the whole past history of the conscious 
person. So that we seem to have the 
conscious person, his past history, and 
his attention to it — all comprised, even 
though latent and not at first sight obvious, 
in that melody of our conscious life which 
thus seems to be not a simple air but a 
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fugue having parts. This seems to be 
again implied when M. Bergson, speaking 
of the difficulty of fully understanding 
the changes which go on outside us, says 
that to decide the point " it would be 
necessary for us to be inside the things in 
the same way as we are inside ourselves." 
The implication is that the conscious 
person of whom M. Bergson speaks is on 
the inside of the continuous melody of 
our inner life, attending to its various 
phrases — now to this or that, now to this 
and that. 

But, to resume and conclude this brief 
summary of M. Bergson' s remarks on 
personality — remarks which are scattered 
here and there throughout his works, and 
which have not yet been focused by him. 
He recognizes and adopts the words " sub- 
ject " and " object." By the " subject " 
he explains that he means continuous 
change, the continuous melody of our 
inner life, and that he means nothing else 
or other than the change. By the " ob- 
ject " or the universe as object, he means 
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all the other continuous movements or 
changes which go on around us ; and he 
does not mean or intend to imply more 
than the changes — ^there are the changes, 
but there are no " things " which change, 
just as in the case of the subject there is 
change but nothing mor^ — no person who 
changes. In neither subject nor object 
is there anything stationary, immobile, 
unchanging. Neither subject nor object 
has states. States, whether psychological 
states, or states of supposed " things," are 
but appearance, an appearance wholly 
due to the fact that two movements, like 
two trains, may travel side by side in the 
same direction at the same rate. The 
ultimate principle of reality is an eternity 
of life and movement. In that ultimate 
principle " we live and move and have 
our being." Our being is not something 
static, rigid, immobile. Our very being 
is life and movement. But — ^let us re- 
member, when M. Bergson tells us this — 
he also tells us that though everywhere 
there is movement, nowhere is there any- 
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thing which moves. Change there is, but 
nothing which changes, and (the inference 
seems to be) no one who changes. Life 
there is, but no one it would seem who 
lives. 

At the beginning of revolution Criatrice, 
M. Bergson says : " The existence that 
we are most assured of, and that we know 
the best, is beyond dispute our own. Of 
all other objects we have notions which 
may be deemed external and superficial, 
whereas we perceive ourselves from the 
inside." What then, he asks, is the pre- 
cise meaning of the word " exist " ? And 
his answer is that to exist is to change. 
Our own existence is change. The exist- 
ence of all other objects is change. If 
then we are change — and nothing else or 
more — how comes it that man imagines 
there are things which change, and persons 
who change — ^nay ! who not only change, 
but at the same time maintain their own 
identity ? As our notions of object may 
be deemed external and superficial, we 
will not inquire whether there are things 
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which change. We will confine ourselves 
to the existence we are most assured of, 
and that we know the best — our own. If 
we are change — and nothing else or more 
— how comes it, according to M. Bergson, 
that man imagines that there is a person, 
an " I," a self, that through all the changes 
and chances of this mortal life maintains 
its own identity ? The notion — according 
to M. Bergson, the fallacious notion — ^that 
there is a self or Me, is, he argues, the out- 
come of the mistaken idea that there are 
states. The truth is, he says, that when 
the continuous change which each of us 
calls " myself," moves so to speak at the 
same rate, arid in the same direction as 
the continuous change which we call a 
" thing," there arises that particular appear- 
ance which we call a " state." Two 
trains moving at the same rate appear in 
a state of immobility, though both are 
moving ; and neither is in a state of immo- 
bility, for there is no such state, since 
both, ex hypothesi, are in motion. But 
one fallacy, M. Bergson says, leads on to 
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another. No sooner have we substituted 
the notion of states, and of states that 
follow one another, for the unbroken, 
continuous change that is the reality, 
than we find it necessary to re-unite what 
we have sundered. M. Bergson says : 
' • As our attention has artificially dis- 
tinguished and separated [these states], it 
is by an artificial bond that it is obliged 
subsequently to re-unite them. Conse- 
quently it imagines a self or me, amorphous 
and unchanging, on which the psycho- 
logical states that it has converted into 
independent entities may be threaded and 
moved . . . like the different pearls of a 
necklace : it is sirtiply bound to imagine 
a thread . . . to keep the pearls together." 
This thread is concealed by the pearls, 
that is to say, by the psychological states : 
it is that which underlies them, the subject 
or substratum. But, says M. Bergson, 
" in truth this substratum is not a reality : 
it is for our consciousness merely a sign 
intended to remind it perpetually of the 
artificial character of the operation by 
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which attention sets one state side by side 
with another, where really there is con- 
tinuity unfolding itself." 

Thus our attefttion first imagines states 
— ^which have no existence — and then 
invents an imaginary " me " to hold 
together these non-existent things : the 
pearls are not real, neither is the thread. 
Both are creations of imagination : it is 
" our attention " which artificially separ- 
ates them, and artificially re-unites them by 
means of an artificial " me." And whose 
work, we may ask, is all this artificial pro- 
ceeding ? It is the work of " our " attention. 
The continuous change which each of us 
calls " myself," is the manufactory in which 
these artificial pearls, and the imaginary 
" me," are produced. The imaginary 
"me" is the work of "myself." It is 
the work not of attention in general, but 
of " our " attention. If the " me " is 
artificial, imaginary, unreal, then " my " 
attention must be equally unreal. My 
attention certainly cannot exist without 
me, or before me. "I" cannot be an 
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inference from my own attention. ' ' Atten- 
tion " is a word which by its very meaning 
implies not only an object attended to, 
but a subject that attends to it. If no 
object whatever is attended to, there can 
be no attention. If there is no subject 
which attends, there can be no attention. 
StiU less can there be any attention, if 
there is neither subject nor object. And 
M. Bergson himself, as we have seen, 
recognizes and adopts the terms subject 
and object. If therefore he postulates 
attention as a fact, and admits both a 
subject and an object of attention, how 
can he maintain that the subject is an 
imaginary " me," which attends to non- 
existent things ? It seems clear that if 
the subject and the object of attention are 
non-existent, then attention is equally 
imaginary. And if attention is imaginary 
and non-existent, then M. Bergson cannot 
postulate it as a fact. 

But even if we put aside this objection, 
on the ground that it cannot seem to M. 
Bergson destructive of his position, as it 
7 
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does to us ; even if we agree to start from 
an " attention," in which there is neither 
subject that attends nor object attended to, 
attention is a state. And M. Bergson 
declares that there are no states. That 
particular appearance which we call a 
state is merely an appearance and not a 
reality. Attention therefore itself is noth- 
ing real, but only an appearance. And 
this conclusion is strictly consistent with 
the idea that the subject of attention is 
an imaginary " me," and the object a 
non-existent thing. The state, the sub- 
ject, and the object of attention are all 
fallacious inferences. They are all false 
inferences from what M. Bergson postulates 
as the one ultimate fact and reality — 
change, continuous change. 

Perhaps, however, it may be felt, and 
perhaps it may be the case, that M. Bergson, 
though he speaks of attention, would 
decline to allow that there can be any 
" state " of attention, inasmuch as he 
expressly declares that " states " of any 
kind are mere fictions. His position, it 
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may be argued, is that when the continu- 
ous change which each of us calls " my- 
self " moves, so to speak, at the same 
rate, and in the same direction as the con- 
tinuous change which we call a " thing," 
there arises that particular appearance 
which we call a state — ^the state of immo- 
bility. And that state is only appearance, 
not fact, because, in fact, or at any rate 
on this hypothesis, there is nothing but 
change postulated. Now, we can attend 
to change, we can watch a process taking 
place ; and we who attend to it are chang- 
ing—we are growing older— as it takes 
place. If therefore by " state " we mean 
what the word itself implies, viz. that a 
state is something which so long as it 
continues is the cessation or absence of 
change, then it is clear that attention, 
implying as it does change both in that 
which attends and that ,which is attended 
to, is not a state but is change, through 
and through. There is, we may say^ the 
train of moving events to which we attend ; 
and there is the train of attention which 
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accompanies them. Now, in the case of 
two railway trains travelling side by side 
at the same speed in the same direction, 
the relations between the passengers and 
the telegraph-poles, the trees, and the 
distant hills are continually changing ; 
but the relation between the two trains 
remains the same. And this relation 
which remains the same is every bit as real 
as the other relations which continuously 
change . It is j ust as true for the passengers 
in the one train to say that the other train 
is always there, as it is for them to say that 
the things which they see through the 
opposite window are continuously chang- 
ing. If change is the undoubted fact 
that we realize when we look out of the 
one window, the absence of change when 
we look out of the other window is a fact 
which it is equally impossible to deny. 
But this latter is precisely the fact which 
M. Bergson does deny. He looks out of 
the one window from which is seen con- 
tinuous change ; and he refuses to look 
out of the other window from which 
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the opposite of change is just as visible. 
Hence he necessarily affirms the one 
relation, which is the only one he sees ; 
and denies the other relation, at which he 
will not look. He affirms the reality of 
the one relation ; and simply denies that 
the other relation exists. If only he would 
look out of the window on the other side 
he would see that the relation between 
the two trains is as unchanging, as the 
relation between the train and the tele- 
graph-posts is changing. But he says: 
" No ! the relation between the train 
and the telegraph-poles, the hedges, the 
trees, and the hills is one of change ; the 
only relation possible between any two 
things in the whole world is one of change ; 
therefore, if the relation between the two 
trains appears not to be the relation of 
change, it can be only an appearance, 
and not a real relation." But yet, 
earnestly and persistently though M. 
Bergson endeavours to exclude sameness 
from the universe, or to admit any relation 
save that of change, he does not — ^indeed. 
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he cannot — exclude it from his own argu- 
ment. To establish his own argument 
he has to postulate that the rate at which 
his two trains move is the same. The rate 
must be the same and unchanging, or 
else his whole argument breaks down. 
Sameness and persistence in sameness are 
the very foundation of the argument 
whereby he seeks to prove that the rela- 
tion of sameness is mere appearance, and 
that the one and only relation is that 
of change. If it is impossible for two 
trains to move at the same rate, his argu- 
ment cannot begin. If their rate can 
be for a time the same and unchanging, 
his conclusion that change alone is possible 
cannot be right. But, M. Bergson assumes 
that their rate for a time can be the same 
and unchanging. Then, for that time, they 
are relatively to one another in the same 
unchanging " state " ; and the " state " is 
not a mere appearance, but a relation just 
as real as the relation of change itself. 

But perhaps it will be said that, though 
the relation of the two trains remains un- 
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changed so long as they travel at the same 
rate, nevertheless they are both moving 
all the time — ^that, though the train of 
continuous change which we call the 
subject may travel as it were at the same 
rate as the train of continuous change which 
we call the object, and so long the relation 
between them remains unchanged, still 
the two trains of change are both moving 
all the time, and consequently M. Bergson 
is right after all in sa57ing that ever3rwhere 
there is change. Bijt, in the first place, so 
long as the relation between the two trains 
remains unchanged, it is untrue to say that 
there is nothing but change in the world. 
That is just as untrue as what we may 
call the " static " view of the universe — 
that the real is the unchanging. When M. 
Bergson resolves existence into change, and 
says that to exist is to change, he is simply 
closing his eyes to half of the fact that has 
to be taken into account. To say that to 
exist is to change is to utter only half of 
the truth : the other and equally important 
half of the truth is that to exist is to persist 
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and to remain the same. How a thing can 
change, that is to say how a thing can be 
and yet not be the same, may be difficult 
ahke to explain and to understand. But the 
difficulty is neither explained nor under- 
stood, if we begin by denying that the 
difficulty exists. And to say either that 
change alone exists, or that the only reality 
is that which never changes, is simply to 
say that the difficulty neither exists nor 
can exist. It is strange indeed, and as 
bold as it is strange, for M. Bergson to 
cite our own consciousness as evidence that 
change exists and that sameness or identity 
is simply non-existent. Persistence in 
change— change which is never complete 
change — is the characteristic and essence 
of our consciousness. Here, if nowhere 
else — or, rather, here as ever3;where else — 
existence is neither change alone, nor 
unchanging sameness, but sameness in 
change. It is an identity which does not 
exclude change : a change which does not 
exclude identity. M. Bergson says, in 
words already quoted, that, to understand 
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the changes that go on outside ourselves, 
" it would be necessary for us to be on the 
inside of things in the same way as we are 
inside ourselves." He then invites us to 
descend within ourselves ; he bids us con- 
sider what we find there ; and he tells us 
we find change, continual change, and 
nothing else. What he overlooks, or will 
not see, is that it is " we " who find the 
change that is continually going on there. 
And if I find change continually going on 
there or elsewhere, then I must be there all 
the time. If I were not there, I could not 
find it. If I find it all the time, then I must 
be there all the time. And the " I " that 
finds it there all the time must be the same 
"I." Unless the same identical "I" were 
there, it could aot be conscious that change 
was continually going on. There could be 
no consciousness of change unless there 
were something to contrast it with. And 
what we contrast it with is precisely our 
own identity. Even the changes that go 
on within us would not be changes for us 
unless we had something to measure them 
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by, and it is precisely by reference to our 
personal identity that we do measure them. 
It is only by reference to something un- 
changing that we can be conscious of 
change. 

When, then, in our desire to understand 
what change, as it occurs outside us, 
really is, we follow M, Bergson's advice, 
and look within ourselves, we find that 
it involves a contrast with our personal 
identity, and that only by contrast with 
identity can change have any meaning. 
That this is the consequence which logically 
and inevitably flows from the premises, is 
confirmed — were confirmation necessary — 
by the fact that M. Bergson proceeds to 
deny the premises, even though they were 
his own. It was he who originally said, 
" The existence we know the best is our 
own," and who, in those words, admitted 
that we do exist — admitted not only that 
there is consciousness or attention, but that 
we are conscious and that we attend. It 
was he who said, " We perceive ourselves 
from the inside." True ! M. Bergson 
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proceeds to argue that our existence is a 
false inference from the premises. But our 
existence is not an inference from the pre- 
mises at all — it is itself the premise : " the 
existence we know the best is our own." 
We don't infer it then. We know it — and 
that, according to M. Bergson himself. 

If it be argued that M. Bergson's point is 
to show that existence is change, and not 
that we do not exist, then our reply has 
already been given : change is a relative 
term, intelhgible, like every other relative 
term, only by reference to its correlative, 
viz., identity. 

But M. Bergson's point seems to be that 
" we " do not exist. He starts indeed by 
conceding that " we perceive ourselves from 
the inside " — that we are conscious and 
that we attend. But he only makes this 
concession for the purpose of ultimately 
showing that it is untrue. His ultimate 
objective from the start is to show that 
everywhere there is change, continual 
change ; and he seems to imply that there 
are no persons who change ; just as accord- 
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ing to him there is movement, but there are 
no things which move. The only question is 
whether, starting from the premises that we 
perceive ourselves from the inside, that we 
are conscious and that we attend, it is 
possible to prove that we do not exist. Of 
course, it is not. What M. Bergson does 
is, at a certain point in his argument, 
simply to drop the "we." He begins by 
saying " we attend," but he goes on to 
speak simply of " attention." And eventu- 
ally he reaches the conclusion that " atten- 
tion " can be paid to what is going on, with- 
out being paid by any person whatever. 
Just as he has persuaded himself that there 
is movement but no things which move, so 
he seems to assume that there is attention 
but nowhere any person who attends — that 
there is change but nowhere any person 
who changes. 

Whether these assumptions are correct 
or not — whether indeed they have any 
meaning or not — at any rate they cannot 
be inferences from the premises that "we 
perceive ourselves from the inside," that 
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" the existence that we are most assured 
of, and that we know the best, is beyond 
dispute our own." They are not inferences 
from those premises but are contradictory 
of them. If M. Bergson admitted that 
" we attend " or that " we change," he 
would admit — and would be bound by the 
admission — ^that in addition to attention 
there is the person who attends, that over 
and above — or, if you will, underlying — 
the change is the subject who changes. 
But that is precisely what M. Bergson does 
not admit, and therefore cannot be bound 
by. ~ His position is that there is change, 
and that there is attention — which is in its 
essence change — but more or other than 
attention there is nothing. 

It is of the greatest importance to realize 
that this is M. Bergson's position, for on it 
is based his method of unifying the universe 
and of comprehending evolution, 

M. Bergson's unification of the universe 
consists in viewing every so-called thing 
and every so-called person in it as simply 
continuous change. What I call " myself " 
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I find to be continuous change and nothing 
more : when, in his words, " we perceive 
ourselves from the inside," we find nothing 
but continual change, and the change we 
find is ourselves — " we " are but change ; 
" our " inner life is a continuous melody, 
which runs on, indivisible from the 
beginning to the end of our conscious 
existence. To understand the changes 
that go on outside ourselves, " it would be 
necessary," M. Bergson says, " for us to be 
on the inside of things in the same way as 
we are inside ourselves." But though this 
would seem to be impossible, the fact 
remains, according to M. Bergson, that 
outside ourselves there are no things, just 
as inside ourselves there is no person, but 
only change. Within and without there is 
continuous change, and nothing but change. 
All beings are change, all being is change. 
Thus is the universe unified by M. Bergson. 
But at the same time that it is thus 
unified it is depersonalized — or at any rate 
we are depersonalized. But though we are 
depersonalized we are not reduced to 
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things, because according to M. Bergson, 
if there are no persons, neither are there 
things. There are neither things nor 
persons : there is only continual change. 
There is the continuous change which, for 
some reason that M. Bergson never ex- 
plains, the subject calls " myself." And 
there are other continuous changes which 
I, the subject, call object. And when M. 
Bergson thus admits or rather postulates 
this difference — which he does not explain 
— ^between subject and object, it may be 
supposed that after all he has not suc- 
ceeded in unifying his universe, but on the 
contrary has sundered it into two : the 
change which is subject cannot be the 
change which is object, for they are two 
thanges ; neither can the subject be the 
same as the object, for " sameness " or 
" identity " is, as we have seen, not ad- 
mitted by M. Bergson to exist in his uni- 
verse where change alone is found. But 
the chasm does not exist for M. Bergson, 
or is bridged over by him. If the change 
he postulates were merely change, the gap 
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between the continuous change which the 
subject calls " myself " and the continuous 
change which he calls "object," might be 
one impossible either to cross or to ignore. 
But the change he postulates as the one 
reahty everywhere is will, free-will, or the 
way in which free-will expresses and dis- 
plays itself. Change — whether it be the 
change which each of us, for some reason 
not explained by M. Bergson, calls " my- 
self," or whether it be the changes which 
we erroneously call " things " — is in both 
cases the way in which will manifests 
itself. Further, that continuous change is 
what we call evolution. And, as con- 
tinuous change means the continual bring- 
ing forth of something new, which has 
never before existed, evolution is incessant 
creation : it is free-will continually unfold- 
ing itself. Thus, after all, M. Bergson' s 
universe is unified, for it is as he has said 
all along continual change, or evolution ; 
that is to say, it is incessant creation.; 
and that creation which is constantly 
going on is the same, whether it is the 
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change which is called " self " — subject — 
or whether it is the change which is called 
object, for the continual change, the in- 
cessant creation, is in both cases free-will 
continually unfolding itself. 

But we must not travel further than 
M. Bergson's premises and definitions per- 
mit. The free-will which he discovers 
ever57where is not the free-will of a person, 
if persons in M. Bergson's universe really 
are as non-existent as things. Again, the 
free-will, or the kind of free-will to which 
he limits himself strictly, is one which fore- 
sees nothing, for the simple reason that 
nothing which it produces can be foreseen. 
Nothing it produces can be foreseen, be- 
cause everything which it displays as it 
unfolds itself is absolutely new — a new 
creation. History does not repeat itself. 
That is why it cannot be foreseen. And 
that is as true of the history which we call 
the evolution of the universe as it is of the 
history of a nation. If, therefore, nothing 
of what M. Bergson's kind of free-will 

displays, as it unfolds itself, can be fore- 
8 
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seen, then nothing of what M. Bergson's 
kind of free-will displays can be in- 
tended. As regards the future, free-will, 
as defined by M. Bergson, is blind. It 
attends indeed to the present and to the 
past. To the future it cannot attend, for 
the simple reason that the future is non- 
existent, and what does not exist cannot 
be seen or foreseen. As, therefore, there is 
and can be no beacon visible ahead by 
which to steer or for which to make, the 
course of evolution is not a direct course 
to any point. It is not a course at all. 
It is not directed to any point. It is not 
directed at all, but, as M. Bergson says, 
it is dispersive. He compares its course to 
that of an explosive shell fired from a 
mortar. The shell bursts and discharges 
a multitude of other shells, each one of 
which in its turn bursts and discharges 
yet more shells, and so ad infinitum. The 
rush of the shells from the mortar is in no 
one direction, but in a multitude of direc- 
tions, none of which can be foreseen or 
predicted, for the action of free-will is 
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absolutely imprevisible. The rush of life 
may start from some one point, but it is 
not directed to any one point or goal or 
purpose : it scatters, widely and ever 
more widely as it goes. 

Thus, by means of the theory of evolu- 
tion we reach a conclusion very different 
from that arrived at by those who assumed 
that Nature is uniform, and that there is a 
uniform law of causation, working with 
the uniform regularity of a monotonous 
mechanism. The essence of that view of 
the universe is that Nature works with 
monotonous regularity and no variety 
whatever : Nature is a whole and has 
unity indeed on that view, but it is a 
mechanical whole, and from the unity of 
its working there are no departures — such 
departures would be miracles — variety there 
can be none, where uniformity alone is 
possible. To this view of the universe 
M. Bergson's theory of evolution is dia- 
metrically opposed. In creative evolution 
M. Bergson finds everywhere nothing but 
variety. The essence of evolution is con- 
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tinuous change. In the place of unity 
accordingly we get continuity ; in the 
place of identity, change. There is naove- 
ment and change, but there are no things 
which move, and, it would seem, no persons 
who change. The very term " person " 
implies identity ; and in a universe which 
consists of change there is no place for 
either identity or personal identity, save 
as mere appearance and false inference. 
If then the very conception of identity 
must be excluded from a universe, which 
not merely includes movement and change, 
but actually is nothing but movement and 
change, then it is by the category of 
change alone that the action of free-will 
can be properly understood, or under- 
stood at all. There can be no unity of 
purpose or identity of action where change 
has solitary domain. Free-will, to be free, 
cannot subserve any one purpose or end. 
It cannot have any unity or display any 
identity. 

Consequently and consistently M. Berg- 
son, though he postulates consciousness 
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and free-will, does not combine them, or 
admit that they can be combined, in a 
unity — still less in a personality. Our 
inner life he compares to a melody, and a 
melody he declares to be continual change. 
But from this very comparison it is clear 
that our inner life has a unity of its own, 
just as every melody has its unity. It is 
one melody as being different from every 
other melody ; and it is one as being the 
melody which it is. Doubtless in the 
melody there is continual change ; but 
unless it also had unity it would not be a 
melody at all. And to say that this 
continual change differs from that con- 
tinual change is to regard each as one. A 
melody, any melody, is a unity — a unity 
in change, a unity of change — ^but none 
the less a unity identical with itself and 
different from every other tune. When 
M. Bergson speaks of the continual change 
which each one of us calls " myself," he 
admits by his very words that each such 
change, each change called a self, is thereby 
distinguished from all other such contin- 
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uities of change. It is distinguished. Its 
unity is thereby admitted — and also its 
difference from all other selves. Unless it 
be one such continuity of change it cannot 
be distinguished from others. The change 
which each of us calls " myself " could 
not be called " myself " unless it were, to 
begin with, a unity different and dis- 
tinguishable from all other such unities. 
Further, the unity of change which is called 
" myself " is called so by somebody. And 
there is only one being in the whole world 
who can call it " myself." And I who call 
the change " myself " must be there to do 
so. I am the unity in change, and the 
unity of change ; and I am conscious not 
only of the continuity of change, as M. 
Bergson says, but also of its unity, and of 
the fact that it is not any other continuity 
of change — ^that I am not the continuity of 
change to which you apply the term " self." 
Perhaps it will be felt that, however 
convincing the argument just advanced 
may be found by those who believe to begin 
with in personality, and who are satisfied 
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that they themselves exist, it cannot 
appeal to those who hold, with M. Bergson, 
that the existence of persons or selves is 
a matter which must be proved before it 
can be accepted. In reply to this we 
might indeed well ask, " Proved to whom ? 
and by whom ? Surely the objection 
itself assumes that there is a person by 
whom it can be proved and a person by 
whom the proof can be accepted ? " But 
let us not insist on this reply. Let us 
consider the matter from the point of 
view of M. Bergson' s own premises. His 
position is that everywhere there are 
continuities of change. Of those con- 
tinuities of change there is one which is 
called indeed " myself," and which stands 
to other continuities of change in the 
relation of subject to object. Now, if 
M. Bergson admitted that the continuity 
of change called " myself " were really a 
self and a person, that it constituted a 
unity and possessed an identity, he would 
be faithless to his own first principles. 
The continuity of change which is called 
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" myself " would not only be called, it 
would be, a Self — ^throughout its con- 
tinuity it would be a unity possessing or 
manifesting identity. But, it will be 
remembered, that is precisely what M. 
Bergson denies : a self running through 
the continuity of change is, according to 
M. Bergson, a purely imaginary thread, 
superfluously imagined, because the con- 
tinuity of change requires nothing to hold 
it together. Its cohesion is guaranteed by 
its very definition : a change which is 
defined as continuous is a change which 
by its definition coheres. No " self " 
therefore is required to hold it together. 
The continuity of change is what each of 
us calls " myself," but it is not a " self " 
— ^that is only a word or name — ^it is 
continuous change and nothing else. The 
subject is continuous change ; and its 
objects are continuities of change. Every- 
where there are continuities of change ; 
and nowhere is there anything else. That 
seems to be M. Bergson's position. All, 
then, that remains for him to do is to 
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explain why this one particular continuity 
of change, which we will call A, is " me " 
— and all the other continuities of change 
are not-me. What is that difference be- 
tween the particular continuity of change 
A, and all the other continuities, B, C, D, 
etc., which is implied by the term " me " ? 
To say that there is no difference is vain. 
To admit that the difference is real is to 
admit that personality is real — ^to admit 
both that "I" am different from the 
not-me, and that " I " am " I " — a unity, 
and a personal unity, identical with itself. 
Let us however look once again at M. 
Bergson's position. It is that the con- 
tinuous change which each of us calls 
" myself " is indeed a continuity of change 
but not a unity. About the reality of 
will — free-will — and the reality of con- 
sciousness he has no doubt or difficulty ; 
each of them is change, continuous change ; 
and so in neither is there anything re- 
pugnant to or inconsistent with that 
continuity of change which alone he 
postulates. He would not of course deny 
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that free-will and consciousness go together. 
What he does deny apparently is that, 
when they go together, there is in addition 
to them, or underlying them, any such 
third reality as personality. If in criticism 
of this we take two continuities of change, 
A and B, and say that each of them, to be 
compared and contrasted with the other, 
must be a unity, and that unity a personal 
unity, his reply is that if we look into that 
unity we shall never find anything more in it 
than what he has already pointed out, viz. 
free-will and consciousness. The best answer 
to M. Bergson's argument is one that was 
given long ago by a Hindu philosopher 
in discussing personality, and which was 
in substance as follows : Take any unity 
or whole, break it up into its constituent 
parts, point out that the parts exist but 
that the whole does not, and you have a 
proof — of a sort — that the parts are real 
and that the whole is not a reality. The 
Hindu illustration of this process is : 
There is a chariot, apparently a reality. 
But of what does it really consist ? Of the 
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body, wheels, and pole. They are the only 
realities to be found in what each of us 
calls a chariot. There is nothing else in 
the chariot. They are real, but the chariot 
is not. It is patently absurd to say that 
in addition to the body, wheels, and pole, 
there is a fomrth thing, called a chariot. 
There is no such thing. It is simply a 
false inference, a mistaken inference, from 
the facts. It is an imaginary substratum, 
supposed to underlie the parts and hold 
them together. Now, we may venture to 
suggest, M. Bergson's argument is open to 
exactly the same criticism as this demonstra- 
tion of the non-existence and unreality 
of the chariot. The starting-point in the 
one case is what each of us calls " myself," 
in the other what we call a chariot. If we 
look into the one, we are told, we shall 
find nothing but pole, wheels, and body ; 
if we look into the other we are told we 
shall find nothing but free-will and con- 
sciousness. We shall not find any sub- 
stratum underlying the pole, wheels, and 
body ; and we shall not find any subject 
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underlying free-will and consciousness. 
As therefore there is no substratum under- 
lying the wheels, pole, and body, there is 
no chariot. And as there is no subject 
underlying free^-will and consciousness, 
there is no person : what each of us calls 
" myself " is just as non-existent as what 
each of us calls a chariot. 

Of course, the plain fact is that if there 
were no chariot to start with, it could not 
be pulled asunder into body, pole, and 
wheels. And if the " me " did not exist 
to start with, it could not be discriminated 
into free-will and consciousness. To say 
that because in a chariot we can discriminate 
pole, wheels, and body, therefore there is 
no chariot, is exactly parallel to the argu- 
ment that, because in the "me" we can 
discriminate consciousness and free-will, 
therefore the " me " does not exist. 

The truth is that it is impossible to 
resolve the " me " into something else 
which is not me. If the something else 
is not " me," it is not me — and I have not 
been resolved into it. 



CHAPTER IV 

PERSONALITY AND INDIVIDUALITY 

No individual, in the sense of a closed system, exists 
either for science or in society — Persons are not closed 
systems but are subjects presented to objects, and objects 
presented to other subjects — The principle of unity 
which holds persons together is love, and " love is the 
mainspring of logic," " the impulse towards unity " 
(Bosanquet), but towards unity with one's neighbour 
and one's God. 

NO one, we may suppose, will doubt or 
deny that changes take place. Every 
one will admit that changes do take place 
both within us and without us. Of -the 
things of this world, at least, it may be 
truly said that " nothing abideth long in 
one stay." But though the occurrence of 
change will be universally admitted, there 
may not be, and indeed there is not, the 
same universal agreement as to the direc- 
tion of change. There may be and there 
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is difference of opinion as to whether 
change is dispersive always, or is in the 
long run towards unity and coherence. 
If everything is constantly changing, then 
the direction of change must itself be 
altering at every moment ; and in that 
case, if changes are in no one direction, 
they cannot be in the long run directed 
towards unity and coherence. 

How then are we to determine the 
question whether change is in the long 
run towards unity and coherence or is 
dispersive always ? 

But perhaps the first thing to ask is. 
Does it matter how it is answered ? 

Well, of course, in some of the changes 
that go on around us, we are obviously 
interested. Arid we may be interested in 
the changes that go on within us. Some 
of them may be of a kind and tendency 
that we do not at all care about. And 
from that point of view there is some 
consolation in the reflection that every- 
thing changes. 

On the other hand, some of the changes 
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that take place in us or around us may be 
of a kind or in a direction that we approve, 
and which we could wish to be continued — 
as one does every time one sets oneself 
once more to follow the path of righteous- 
ness. There seems then to be some interest 
in the question whether the direction of 
change is itself always changing and 
dispersive, or whether it is in the long 
run in some particular direction that we 
approve of. 

Then, if the question has some interest, 
how are we to answer it ? Where are we to 
look for an answer ? Within us or without ? 

Outside, the process which takes place 
is the process of evolution. It is admittedly 
a process of change ; and, at any rate as 
regards the evolution of living organisms, 
that process has been one of differentiation 
and dispersion. 

For instance, from their common ancestor 
the archaeopteryx, the innumerable species 
of birds and of reptiles have widely diverged. 
M. Bergson's simile of the shell, which, 
discharged from the mortar, bursts into 
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a thousand shells, each of which again 
bursts into thousands of others, and so 
ad infinitum, sets before us a vivid picture 
of what he means by speaking of the 
rush of evolution as dispersive. And M. 
Bergson, it will be remembered, holds that 
the motive force, as it were, which is at 
work in this continual change, or rather 
which is itself this continual change, is 
will ; and that will is free because, or 
in the sense that, this continual change 
is ever changing — it never repeats itself 
and never follows any one direction — ^it is 
dispersive ever. 

But, it may be inquired, is it reaUy true 
that in our experience we never come across 
anything but change ? That there is no 
repetition either in what we do or in what 
we meet with ? Is there no regularity in 
what we do, and no monotony whatever 
in our lives ? Is the future so entirely 
subject to change that we can never foresee 
anything ? Can ecHpses not be foretold ? 
Is the uniformity of nature, is the law of 
cause and effect an entire delusion ? 
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M. Bergson is not prepared to go that 
length. Nor does he feel compelled to go 
so far by his own view that the rush of 
evolution, which is the movement of free- 
will, is never towards unity and coherence, 
but is dispersive ever. The upward rush 
of evolution may indeed be compared to 
that of a fountain of water which rises, 
and as it springs aloft diverges in innumer- 
able different directions. But all the time 
the fountain plays and rises, the drops of 
water arje falling, gravitating uniformly 
and directly towards the earth. In the 
upward rush and soar you have the freedom 
of the will ever changing and diverging; 
in the downward fall, regular, direct, 
monotonous, and uniform, you have the 
very opposite of freedom and diversity — 
you have the uniformity of nature, the 
regularity of cause and effect, the regularity 
of human nature, that is to say custom and 
habit, from which the freedom of the will 
has died away. Some of us are settling 
down into habits and have become the 
creatures of custom. The upward rush 
9 
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and soar of life — ^the elan de la vie — has 
died away — our freedom gone. Freedom is 
change ; and how difficult is change for us ! 

Such is the contrast which M. Bergson 
pictures between life, which is continuous 
change, instinct with free will, ever differ- 
entiating, diverging, dispersing, and the 
uniformity — ^whether of nature or of human 
nature — from which life and freedom have 
disappeared. 

But the picture is not true. For the 
Uniformity of Nature in the logical sense 
of the term, in the sense in which Mill held 
it to constitute a logical principle, M. 
Bergson has substituted the Uniformity of 
Nature " in the popular and prima facie 
sense, disclaimed by logicians, that ' the 
future will resemble the past ' — that the 
procedure of nature is regular, is a mode of 
repetition " (Bosanquet, Individuality and 
Value, p. 83), whereas " the Law of Uni- 
formity, in the logical sense of the term, 
means rational system, such that all 
changes and differences are relevant to one 
another " {ih. p. 84). 
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As a matter of fact and of observation 
it is never found that the future exactly 
resembles the past : nowhere in the 
procedure of nature is the future a mere 
repetition of the past. The Uniformity of 
Nature is not a mere mechanical process 
of gravitation, a downward fall, regular, 
direct, monotonous, and uniform ; but a 
rational system, in which there are changes 
and differences, and those changes and 
differences relevant to one another. It 
is only by taking the Uniformity of Nature 
" in the popular and prima facie sense, 
disclaimed by logicians," that M. Bergson 
is enabled to picture it as a movement 
mechanical rather than rational, as a 
downward fall rather than a movement 
upwards and onwards. 

And as M. Bergson fails to see the 
rational nature of the Law of Uniformity, 
so he similarly misconceives the nature of 
change and the freedom of the will. Just 
as he conceives the Uniformity of Nature 
to be a process marked by mechanical 
uniformity and by exemption from change 
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and difference, so he conceives the freedom 
of the will to consist exclusively of change 
and difference, and its movement to be 
purely dispersive. Just as, according to M. 
Bergson, the Uniformity of Nature knows 
no change or difference, so, according to 
him, the freedom of the will knows nothing 
but change and difference. It is, of course, 
as every one of us from personal knowledge 
knows, false to say that we can never of our 
own free will strive twice in the same 
direction or towards the same end. It is 
therefore an error to say that the freedom 
of the will excludes everything but change 
and difference. And that error is comple- 
mentary to the other error of saying that 
the Uniformity of Nature is such that it can- 
not include change and difference. These 
two errors seem to be combined by M. 
Bergson when he represents evolution 
as the upward rush of the fountain in 
directions ever changing and ever more and 
more divergent ; and the Uniformity of 
Nature as a regular, monotonous fall, 
marked by the entire absence alike of reason 
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and change. The truth is that the Uni- 
formity of Nature is a rational system, in 
which there are changes and differences, 
relevant to one another ; and freedom of 
the will, so far from being pure change, 
ever more and more dispersive and diver- 
gent, " lies in the direction towards unity 
and coherence " (Bosanquet, p. 326). 

This chapter started from the admitted 
fact that change takes place, and^from 
the question whether the direction of 
change is itself always changing. For an 
answer to this question we may look either 
within ourselves or without. If we look 
outside ourselves and observe the uniformity 
of nature, we find not the dead monotony of 
a mechanical system, which is all that M. 
Bergson finds there, but a rational system 
in which all changes and differences are 
relevant to one another. That is to say, 
there are changes and differences, even 
though the tendencies be towards uni- 
formity. The tendencies towards uni- 
formity are indeed sufficient, and sufficiently 
reliable, to enable man to cope to some 
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extent with the future. They are not 
sufficient to overcome his ignorance of 
what a day may bring forth. We none of 
us know what may happen to us in a day, an 
hour, or even a minute. How much less can 
we pretend therefore to predict or to com- 
prehend the course of the universe as we look 
out upon it, and to decide whether its course 
and direction is or is not always changing. 

It remains then to look within ourselves. 
And we may with the more confidence 
direct our gaze within, if we remember 
that we are part of the universe ; and 
consequently when we look within our- 
selves we are looking into the universe — 
it may be into the very foundation and 
reality of the universe. If, as Plato says, 
"God holds the soul attached to him by its 
root," then by descending into the depths 
of the soul we may find Him as surely there 
as in the universe without ; and, finding 
Him, we may be content — ^with Plato — 
to " dismiss the starry heavens." 

Then let us look within — to our inner 
life. But to the inner life of ourselves as 
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persons or as individuals ? Not as indi- 
viduals, for if by " individual " we mean 
somewhat absolutely self-existent, and cut 
off from everything else, we mean what 
does not exist. As Professor Pringle 
Pattison says : "If a mere individual, as 
we are often told, would be a being without 
consciousness of its own limitations — a 
being therefore which could not know 
itself as an individual — then no Self is a 
mere individual. We may even safely say 
that the mere individual is a fiction of 
philosophic thought." Professor Pringle 
Pattison however goes on to say: "It is 
none the less true that each self is a unique 
existence, which is perfectly impervious, 
if I may so speak, to other selves — im- 
pervious in a fashion of which theimpenetra- 
biHty of matter is a faint analogue. The 
self, accordingly, resists invasion ; in its 
character of self it refuses to admit another 
self within itself." But it is just this 
imperviousness, of which Professor Pringle 
Pattison speaks, this impermeability, 
which is implied by the term individuality. 
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and which must lead those who postulate 
it either to solipsism or to the conclusion 
that there is but one individual and one 
being — the Absolute. 

Before however considering the conse- 
quences to which the postulate leads, let 
us consider the postulate itself. What 
is postulated by the term " individual " is 
somewhat self-existent, not dependent on 
any other thing or person, but existing 
independent, in its own right, of every- 
thing else. Now in the world of hving 
creatures there plainly is no creature 
" individual " in this sense. The or- 
ganism of the offspring is a continuation 
of the parent organisms. If the parent 
organism were absolutely and perfectly 
individual and indivisible, then no part 
of it could be detached or live separately 
from it. The rels^tion of parent to child 
would be a non-existent and impossible re- 
lation. The offspring is the reproduction 
of the parents — the constitution of an 
organism which is new only in the sense 
that it is the offshoot of an older organism. 
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On the physical side therefore there is no 
" individual " in the sense of a closed 
system, having no relation to any other 
individual whatever. On the contrary all 
organized beings are related and a-kin. 
We are indeed apt to forget the relation- 
ship ; and yet we cannot deny that " he 
prayeth well who loveth well both man and 
bird and beast." 

But, leaving the physical side, let us 
inquire whether elsewhere we find any 
" individual " who is a closed system, 
absolutely cut off, impervious, imperme- 
able, impenetrable. There is none such. 
It is only by mutual co-operation, as 
members of a system, as members of one 
another, that we can live together, or 
can live at all. No man liveth to himself 
alone. If he did, or could, so live, then 
he would indeed be no member of a society 
or system, but himself a closed system, 
cut off from all cithers, and impervious to 
them. It is precisely this idea that each 
of us is thus individual which leads to the 
notion, the monstrous notion, that it is 
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physical force which holds society together. 
Such a notion would be alike monstrous 
and absurd if it were applied not to persons 
but to physical organisms. It would be 
patently absurd to say that it is physical 
force, from the outside, which holds the 
parts of a physical organism together, 
and gives them their unity. A physical 
organism is not a machine made by putting 
this part and that together, and welding 
them together by force. It is from the 
beginning of its existence a unity. And 
though from the beginning to the end of 
its existence as a physical organism it is 
a unity, it is never at any time a closed 
system. Throughout its history, in order 
simply to live and go on living, it must 
draw upon its environment, and take up 
into its own unity that which is outside 
itself. And that it could not do if it were 
a Closed system. If it were an " indi- 
vidual," impervious and impermeable, 
it simply could not go on living. And 
this process, whereby it maintains its 
life and its unity, is no application of 
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physical force from the outside. If then 
it is obviously and patently absurd to 
suppose that the unity of the physical 
organism is the result of physical pressure, 
if it is not physical pressure which 
creates or maintains the unity of the 
physical organism, how much more mon- 
strous is it to suppose that it is physical 
force which holds the members of a society 
together, or is the bond of union between 
them? If the members of a society were 
absolutely impervious and impermeable, 
if they were so many closed systems, so 
many " individuals," in a word, then 
indeed only by physical force could they 
be driven together. And that is why 
those who believe that we are " indivi- 
duals " are obliged to have recourse to the 
notion, the futile notion, that it is physical 
force which holds society together. A 
society is not a mere aggregate of " indi- 
viduals," placed side by side, any more 
than a physical organism is a mere collec- 
tion of parts or members or limbs put side 
by side. Just as a heap of cannon balls 
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may be put together in the shape of a 
pyramid, but can never, so long as each 
retains its individual spherical form, 
assume the shape and unity of one single 
sphere ; so if you choose to start by assum- 
ing the existence of " individuals," who are 
not members of one another, but so many 
closed systems, you can never — no matter 
how much physical force you suppose 
applied to them — account for society. 
" Individuals " they will remain, if they 
were really individual to start with. Mem- 
bers of one another and of society they 
can never become. The mere existen9e of 
society then is enough to show that there 
are within it no " individuals," no systems, 
closed, impervious, and impermeable. 

What then is it which is the principle of 
unity that holds together the members of 
society as members of one another ? If 
it is only in society and by mutual co- 
operation that we can live together or live 
at all, what is the bond of union whereby 
we live, on which our very life depends ? 
What holds Us thus together, is trust in 
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each other, risiijg into love for one another. 
If we could not trust one another, society 
would fall at once to pieces. It is just 
so far as engagements made can be relied 
on that society holds together, and that 
life for each one of us is made possible. 
For every necessary of life we are dependent 
upon others, who may be growing corn, 
planting tea, rearing cattle, in far-distant 
quarters of the globe. Engagements may 
be broken, and are broken ; nevertheless 
we rely, and rightly rely, upon a man to 
keep his word. We trust one another ; 
and in the vast majority of cases our 
confidence proves well placed. The mere 
existence of society proves that our trust 
is justified : if it were not, there would 
be no society. 

It is true there are people whom we 
find we cannot trust, whom there are 
very few to trust. Such people are on 
the way to becoming " individuals," closed 
systems, and are apt to be regarded as 
fit only to be segregated, susceptible only 
to force and to compulsion from without. 
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But though they are on the way to becom- 
ing " individuals," though in each of them 
the self is tending to pass into selfishness, 
though it is just so far as the tendency 
towards individualism, towards selfishness, 
prevails, that society tends to go to pieces, 
still the process is never completely carried 
out. Even among thieves there is honour : 
they hold together for the time ; and they 
hold together precisely so long and so far 
as they can trust one another. That is 
the only bond of union capable of holding 
men together. " A house divided against 
itself cannot stand." The bond of union 
may be nothing more than trust ; but it is 
only a perfect bond provided it be love. 
He liveth best who loveth best. It is in 
a word just so far as persons tend to 
become " individuals " and selfish — to love 
least — that they become worst, while he 
liveth best and has the greatest personality 
who loveth best. 

But no man, however low he may fall 
in the depths of selfishness, can become a 
mere "^individual," an absolutely closed 
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system, " a unique existence perfectly im- 
pervious to other selves." But though 
no self can in actual life be thus cut off 
from all other persons, in philosophy it is 
possible — or has been supposed possible — 
to imagine such a unique existence. What 
we find as a matter of fact in actual life 
are persons bound together in dependence 
on one another, a dependence implying 
trust at least, a trust which sometimes 
is and may always prove to be love. We 
never anywhere find an " individual " 
capable of solitary existence. If however 
as philosophers we simply set facts aside, 
and start from the assumption that I, 
the individual, have existence by myself, 
a unique existence impervious to other 
selves, then though in words — in the 
words " impervious to other selves " — 
we admit the possible existence of other 
selves beyond our own, we shall find that 
we have reduced the existence of other 
selves to a possibility and an inference. 
And when we have done that we shall 
have it pointed out to us that the only 
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existence I as an individual can know is 
my own. I may, if I choose to make con- 
jectures, conjecture that there are other 
individuals. But the conjecture is one 
which no individual can possibly verify. 
The only existence I can know is my own. 
If therefore, the argument will continue, 
I am to base myself on fact and confine 
myself to fact, I am bound to hold that 
I, alone, solus, am the only self, or ipse, 
that I know to exist. In a word, solip- 
sism is the philosophical conclusion to 
which we are logically forced, if we start 
from the assumption that I, the individual, 
have existence by myself, a unique exist- 
ence, impervious to other selves. The 
conclusion is indeed a false one, and can 
be shown to be false, not only by point- 
ing out that it starts from a premise 
which is false, but by showing that it con- 
tradicts itself. Its inherent self-contra- 
diction lies in the simple fact that if there 
were such a being as an individual, and 
there were only one individual in existence, 
such a being could not know itself to be 
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an individual. Only by contrast with 
another, not itself, could it know itself to 
be an individual ; and such contrast is 
impossible, if we begin by assuming that 
one individual alone exists. 

By other philosophers, who seek the 
ground of aU reality in " a unique existence 
impervious to other selves," but who feel 
the absurdity of seeking it in the human 
individual, escape is sought in the concep- 
tion of the Absolute, that is in " the uni- 
fication of consciousness — the human and 
divine — in a single self." But here again, 
if the Absolute is thus single and individual 
at the start and in the premises, single and 
individual it must remain to the end and 
in the conclusion. If in the conclusion 
it appears to be divided into the divine 
self and the human, that must be mere 
appearance and false appearance, for the 
term " individual " means simply that 
which is individuum and cannot be divided. 

We find if we start from the false idea 

that " persons " are " individuals," so 

many closed systems, impervious, imper- 
10 
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meable, and impenetrable, it matters not 
whether we assume one or many such. 
If many, they remain closed systems in- 
accessible to one another, and isolated from 
each other by their very nature and de- 
finition. If we assume but one, then 
beyond that one we can never get, whether 
we adopt Solipsism or the theory of the 
Absolute. 

Let us therefore put aside the idea that 
any self is or can be " individual." What 
we find as a matter of fact in actual life are 
persons, not isolated from each other but 
members of one another, bound together 
more or less imperfectly by the bond of 
love. Personality, in this sense, that is 
personality as we actually know it, is not 
an idea which carries with it, as part of its 
meaning, the denial of all selves or persons 
but one. On the contrary, it implies that 
I " distinguish '' myself from other selves, 
and recognise the existence both of them 
and of myself. It implies, that is to say, 
that I am not only a " subject " to which 
they are presented as " object," but that 
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I too am " object " and that they are 
" subjects " to whom I am presented. 
And thereby it implies that both subjects 
and objects are embraced in a common 
world, which is one Reality. 

When M. Bergson asserts that there is 
movement but that there is nothing which 
moves, he is making an unmeaning and 
impossible assertfon, which may lead to 
the denial of the existence of personal 
identity. If everywhere there is change and 
nothing but change, then nowhere is there 
identity ; and if nowhere can identity be 
found, then nowhere can any person exist, 
for a person having no identity is not a 
person at all. The complementary error 
to M. Bergson's is that made by those 
philosophers who regard change as a mere 
appearance, an unreality. They find the 
principle of all reality in identity — the 
identity of the One, the Absolute, in which 
they seek to unify the divine subject and 
the human. But thus to unify the divine 
and human subject in the Absolute is to 
destroy the reality of both, and in place of 
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two reals to give us one blank identity. 
Identity, however, is not the only relation 
with which we are acquainted, there is also 
the relation of similarity ; and it is im- 
portant to bear in mind their difference. 
Similarity between any two persons there 
may be : identity there cannot be. Only 
with himself can any person be identical — 
not with any other. A plurality of selves is 
compatible with similarity, but can never 
form an identity. Nor can an identical 
self, or Absolute, be a plurality of selves. 
If there is only one subject, the Divine, 
then there can be no other selves. On the 
other hand, if there are a plurality of selves, 
if human beings really exist, and each one 
of us is a self, then it is impossible to main- 
tain that the Divine self, or Absolute, alone 
exists. 

Let us then avoid both errors, the error 
of denying identity, the identity of a person 
with himself ; and the error of denjdng 
difference — ^that difference which is im- 
plied by saying of two things that they are 
" similar, indeed." To assert identity and 
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to deny difference, in the case of the Divine 
personality and the human, is simply to 
destroy religion. As Professor Pringle 
Pattison says, " religion is the self -sur- 
render of the human will to the divine. 
' Our wills are ours to make them Thine.' 
But this is a se//-surrender which only self, 
only will, can make." And it is a sur- 
render which is impossible, if there is no 
real difference between the Divine per- 
sonality and the human, if the one reality 
is the identity of the Absolute. 

We never, as has been said above, find 
anywhere an " individual " capable oi 
solitary existence. What we find as a 
matter of fact in actual life are persons 
bound together in dependence upon one 
another. This dependence has its meta- 
physical side and its moral side. On the 
metaphysical side it carries with it the fact 
that every person is both subject, cognizant 
of others, and object of whom others are 
cognizant. That is to say, on the meta- 
physical side, it is fatal to the theory of 
Solipsism. On the moral side, this de- 
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pendence on others implies trust and love. 
That is to say, on the moral side it is as 
incompatible with the theory of Egotism, 
as on the metaphysical side it is incom- 
patible with Solipsism. SoUpsism is the 
theory that I alone exist. Egotism is 
that theory put into practice. Egotism 
can indeed be practised without any formal 
or conscious acknowledgment of the meta- 
physical theory of Solipsism. It can be 
practised without any formal denial of the 
fact that there are other persons than 
myself. All that is necessary for its 
practical working is the practical ignoring 
of the existence of others. And a merely 
theoretical recognition of the existence of 
my neighbour and my God is in effect and 
practice Egotism: their existence is not 
and cannot be really recognized in any 
way save by trust in them and love for 
them. The only bond of union between 
persons — whether between human persons 
or between the human person and the 
Divine — is love. If human beings are 
recognized by me merely as means to my 
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own enjoyment or convenience, if gods are 
recognized merely as supernatural instru- 
ments for attaining my own desires, they 
are not so much conceived to exist as mis- 
conceived. As a matter of fact, it is im- 
possible consistently and at all times for 
any man to treat all other beings, human 
and divine, as merely means at his dis- 
posal ; and equally impossible for him to 
place no trust in them : there is honour 
even among thieves. Ignored, other beings 
cannot be in actual life. But if not treated 
as means, then they must be treated as being 
selves or persons as much as myself, that 
is as being in themselves ends. And it is 
impossible to treat them as ends, to treat 
them as myself, without love. But if 
they are to be treated by myself as ends, 
there must be self-surrender on my part. 
If their will is to be done, there must be 
self-sacrifice on my part. But self -sur- 
render to a human will places the person to 
whom the surrender is made in the position 
of a human being who treats others as 
merely means to his own purposes or his 
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own enjoyment. Such self -surrender — 
which, alas ! is possible — defeats the very 
purpose of the love which prompts it : it 
robs the love of its Very purpose and its 
very nature, for it harms the object loved. 
There is only One to whom self can be sur- 
rendered without defeating the very pur- 
pose of self-sacrifice — and that is God. 
Love of our neighbour, to achieve its end, 
must be love of God. So only can it be 
love, pure and tmdefiled. Regarded thus, 
religion is not the invention, whether of 
priests or of men. It is not an accretion 
from without. It is nothing external — no 
ritual or ceremo^iy. It is an indefeasible 
element of personality : it is that bond of 
union between selves which is denied im- 
plicitly if we conceive selves as "indi- 
viduals," and which is implied in the very 
conception of " personality." A person is 
one who is both subject, as cognizant of 
others; and object, of whom others are 
cognizant. As a person he is also a subject 
who loves and an object loved, or he is no 
person at all. Others may know him and 
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love him ; that is, he may be object of their 
knowledge and love — ^but he cannot be those 
others who know and love him — as subject 
he is for ever different from those subjects. 
What then is it possible for one subject to 
know of those others who, though object 
to him, are subjects to themselves ? and how 
is such knowledge possible ? A dominat- 
ing personality forces its way everywhere, 
pervades everything. Its reality, when we 
are submitting to it, is the last thing we can 
doubt. Yet what do we know of it ? and 
how ? We know the person by his acts 
and words, for he may be said to be what 
his words and works are. They are the 
objective side of him, which is what is 
known to us. But as a subject he has a 
centre or focus of his own which never can 
in truth be ours. From it he sees his acts 
and words as we cannot. " It would be un- 
true," as Mr. Bosanquet says (Individuality 
and Value, xxxiv), " to suppose that cir- 
cumstances are in one mind or active 
focus what they seem as seen from the out- 
side, or as in any other mind or focus." 
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And the fact that he sees his acts and words 
as we cannot, far from suggesting that he 
does not exist or has no personality, con- 
firms his existence and personality, for that 
is the focus or point of view from which 
we are conscious of our own. It is in this 
way that personality other than our own — 
whether human or divine — ^is known to us. 
We know God by his manifestations, as we 
know human personalities by theirs. But 
in the one case as in the other, there is a 
centre which never can in fact be ours. And 
in neither case does this fact suggest doubt 
as to the reality, for our own personality 
is equally impenetrable to others, and its 
reality equally beyond possibility of doubt. 
From the intellectual point of view, 
from the point of view of knowledge, a 
person is both the subject who knows others 
and an object of knowledge to others, 
and as subject he is for ever different 
from others. Thus as a centre or focus 
of knowledge, as a subject who knows, 
a person is for ever different from all 
other persons — we might even say inacces- 
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sible to them, for only as object can he 
be known, never as subject. But every 
person is a subject and an object of love 
as well as of knowledge. And the ques- 
tion naturally suggests itself, whether from 
the point of view of love there is or can be 
the same difference as there is from the 
point of view of knowledge. In one sense 
— and we must not disparage the import- 
ance of it — there is : unless there be two 
subjects or persons there can be no love. 
Nor can there be mutual love, unless each 
of the persons is the objegt of the other's 
love. But, if we insist that from the point 
of view of love two persons must be, as 
they are from the point of view of know- 
ledge, not only different but inaccessible, 
then we are in fact denying the existence 
of love. Love is the bond of union between 
two persons ; and the fact that it exists, 
however imperfectly, is enough to show 
that it is impossible to speak of inaccessi- 
bility where love exists. To speak of the 
persons as inaccessible would be simply 
to relapse into the error, already pointed 
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out, of regarding persons as " individuals " 
— impervious, impermeable, impenetrable. 
The plain fact is that the intellectual 
relation between subject and object is 
not the relation of love which exists 
between, or rather which unites, two 
subjects : it is vain to ignore the relation 
of love ; and still more vain to suppose 
that the most important question to put in 
philosophy is. How is knowledge possible ? 
There still remains the infinitely more 
important question of, What is imphed by 
the existence of love ? And if, to answer 
that question, we are bound to transcend 
the mere intellectual reasons which philo- 
sophy can give, let us comfort ourselves 
with the reflection that " the heart has its 
reasons which the reason knows not of." 
And let us not imagine that in doing so 
we are straying beyond the bounds of 
logic. Mr. Bosanquet says well, " It is 
the strict and fundamental truth that love 
is the mainspring of logic " (p. 341). " By 
logic we understand the supreme law or 
nature of experience, the impulse towards 
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unity and reverence (the positive spirit of 
non-contradiction) by which every frag- 
ment yearns towards the whole to which 
it belongs" (p. 340). 

Though we may seem to have wandered 
far from it, we have in fact been steadily 
approaching an answer to the question 
with which we started in this chapter ; 
and Mr. Bosanquet's words may make it 
clear to us. We started from the admitted 
fact that change takes place, and from the 
question whether the direction of change 
is itself always changing. We looked 
without us, on the changes going on around 
us, and found in nature tendencies to 
uniformity, but we found no means of 
deciding whether the course and direc- 
tion of change is or is not always changing. 
Then we turned our gaze inwards, to our 
inner life, peradventure there we might 
look into the very foundation and reality of 
the universe. But it was into the inner life 
of ourselves as persons, not as individuals, 
that we were brought to look — persons 
not cut o££ from one another, but united, 
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not by the mere fact of personality, but 
by the act wherein it reveals itself and its 
nature, which is love. But of love as it 
exists between human personalities the 
most we can say is that it is, in Mr. Bosan- 
quet's words, "the impulse towards unity." 
An impulse it is, and towards unity. But 
as between human persons the unity is 
never reached. Only between the three 
Persons, divine Persons, who are one God 
— only in the Trinity in Unity — does it 
exist. The unity is God, and " God is 
love " — the Holy Spirit proceeding from the 
Father and the Son. As between human 
persons, love is an impulse, and towards 
unity. But the unity is never attained. 
The impulse is constantly thwarted, and 
is thwarted by the presence in the human 
personality of that which is absent from 
the Divine — by the presence of evil. Evil 
it is which divides man from man, and 
which divides a man against himself. 
" The evil self," Mr. Bosanquet says (p. 
350), " is the adversary of unification of 
experience, and the vehicle of contradic- 
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tion in the very heart of the self." Self- 
contradiction is a fact experienced not 
only in the domain of the intellect, but in 
the spiritual nature of each one of us who 
has occasion to say to himself, " Miserable 
man ! what I would, that I do not." 
From that inconsistency and contradiction, 
whether in the intellectual or the spiritual 
sphere, when we are conscious of it, we 
strive, more or less feebly, to escape. 
And there is only one direction in which 
we can escape. From inconsistency of 
thought and the contradiction of our 
spiritual nature, escape can only be in the 
direction of the unification of experience 
after which the intellect strives, and of 
the unity of love for which our spiritual 
nature yearns. In both cases the impulse 
is the same ; though in the one case we 
are apt to call it logic and in the other 
love. It is the same impulse in both 
cases. "It is the strict and fundamental 
truth that love is the mainspring of logic." 
And the impulse of both is in the same 
direction— towards unity. If the change 
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which marks the inner Ufe of each one of 
us is not always towards unity, but is 
divided against itself and dispersive ; if 
there is contradiction in the very heart of 
the self, still the very words in which we 
formulate the statement, that change is 
not always towards unity, imply that there 
is a unity of life and of love to which we 
do sometimes and might more often strive. 
If contradiction is in the very heart of the 
self, then the heart of the self is not itself 
contradiction. In that reflection we may 
find some comfort. We cannot, however, 
but find some difficulty. If what I would, 
that I do not, if contradiction is in the 
very heart of the self, then the self cannot 
be a unity. Only where no evil is can 
there be unity — not in the heart of man. 
Once more, there is no " individual," no 
man who is individuum, not divided against 
himself. And there is no man who does 
not yearn to cease to be divided against 
himself and attain to peace — " the peace 
which passeth human understanding." 
The law of the striving of the self 
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is that it strives towards unity and co- 
herence, towards the coherence of logic 
and the unity of love which is the main- 
spring of logic. " A self," Mr. Bosanquet 
says, " appears to us as a striving towards 
unity and coherence." And " a true self," 
he says, " is something to be made and 
won, to be held together with pains and 
labour, not something given to be enjoyed " 
(p- 338). " The evil self is the adversary 
of unification of experience and the vehicle 
of contradiction in the very heart of the 
self." It is a truth, known to all from 
personal experience, that evil is that 
" contradiction in the very heart of the 
self," whereby man is divided against 
himself, and whereby any society of men 
is divided against itself so that their 
fellowship is endangered and even, it may 
be, destroyed. And with our attention 
fixed on that fact, we may be tempted 
not only to say that the law of the striving 
of the self is to strive towards unity, but 
to be content with saying that, and not to 

inquire precisely as to the nature of the 
II 
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unity, for which the man strives who is 
divided against himself. If we are content 
to leave the nature of this unification 
undetermined and ambiguous, it will be 
open to any one to suppose that the uni- 
fication of the self which is striven after 
consists in driving out the evil self, which 
is " the adversary of the unification of 
experience," and so converting the self 
into an " individual " who, being indi- 
viduum, is no longer divided against himself. 
But — even if the unification of the self 
into an " individual " were possible — if, 
that is to say, the self could cease to be a 
person — ^still, the only result attained by 
the unification of the self into an " indi- 
vidual " would be that the individual 
would be brought into unity with himself 
— ^not that he would be brought into unity 
with other human beings, still less with 
God. And in such a process of unification 
there would be no need, and no room even, 
for love. For love carries us beyond the 
narrow bounds of our own personality, 
whereas this process of unification is 
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supposed to take place entirely within 
them. If, then, " by logic we understand 
the supreme law of experience," and if it 
is " the strict and fundamental truth that 
love is the mainspring of logic," then there 
is no logic in the supposition that unifi- 
cation is to be attained by bringing an 
individual into unity with himself, and, 
in that supposition, love there is none. 
Shall we then say that the law of the 
striving of the self is to strive towards unity 
with others ? And shall we say that by 
" others " we mean persons who are 
human ? If human personalities were the 
only Personality known to us, then indeed 
we should have to hold that the law of 
the striving of the self is only to strive 
towards unity with other human selves ; 
and we should have also to hold that the 
law was one incapable of fulfilment. Im- 
pervious and impenetable to us, other 
persons certainly are not. Nor are we 
perfectly inaccessible to them. But our 
access to them and to their love, profoundly 
though at times it moves us, is not that 
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which we seek to find when we turn to 
God. 

We shall then be prepared to accept 
Mr. Bosanquet's statement (p. 335), that 
" a self appears to us as a striving towards 
unity and coherence," and to understand 
it to mean that the unity and coherence 
striven, after by the self is that unity and 
coherence with other personalities which 
is to be attained only by love. But to 
deicribe a self as the striving towards 
unity and coherence is to imply that the 
striving, being towards unity and coher- 
ence, is from a condition which is not 
one of unity and coherence, but of division 
and incoherence. And it is of importance 
to ask ourselves what exactly is implied 
by such division and incoherence. It will 
have been noticed that Mr Bosanquet 
speaks of "the evil self" and "the 
true self. " And we may be tempted to 
picture the division and incoherence, of 
which we are conscious within ourselves, 
as a struggle between the evil self and the 
true self. But there are two considerations 
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either of which should suffice to show that 
such a picture is a misrepresentation of 
the plain facts. The first consideration 
is that such a picture is absolutely incon- 
sistent with the fact that " the self appears 
to us as a striving towards unity and 
coherence." For, in our moral struggles, 
victory consists in the expulsion of evil 
and the triumph of good, not in striving 
towards making them compatible with one 
another ; they cannot be unified ; and no 
coherence is possible between them ^- 
though we flatter ourselves that our darling 
sins are not so incompatible with goodness 
that we must actually abandon them alto- 
gether. The striving then towards unity 
and coherence cannot be a striving to 
make good and evil cohere together and 
to form them into a unity. That is the 
first consideration. The other considera- 
tion is that if we picture the division and 
incoherence of which we are conscious 
within ourselves as a struggle between the 
evil self and the true self, then we are 
bound to ask what it is that is thus divided ? 
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It is both untrue and useless to say that 
there is nothing that is thus divided : 
useless, because if there is nothing to be 
divided, there can be no division ; untrue, 
because I know that " I " am divided 
against myself. If therefore it is alike 
useless and untrue to say that there is 
nothing in our moral struggles that is 
divided against itself and incoherent with 
itself, then what we are presented with 
from the beginning of our moral history is 
unity and coherence — ^though an imperfect 
coherence and an incomplete unity. And 
this unity and coherence, however im- 
perfect and incomplete, is one self — and 
that self " myself " — otherwise " I " have 
no interest in it. Until my personality 
begins, for me nothing exists. When it 
begins, it is there — divided and incoherent 
within itself doubtless, but still a person- 
ality and a self ; and a unity, as is shown 
by the very fact that it is capable of 
division, and is divided. 

There is, however, much danger in allow- 
ing our attention to be concentrated on 
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the problem of the unity and coherence 
of the self. The danger is that of being 
drawn unawares into the morass of Solip- 
sism, and of supposing that the only 
problem is how I may attain unity and 
coherence with myself. If " I " alone exist, 
that is indeed the only problem. If, how- 
ever, " I " am not an " individual " in the 
solipsist sense, but a " person " ; and if as 
a "person" I am for logic both subject 
and object ; and if for the love, which 
is the mainspring of logic, I am also both 
subject and object: then "personality" 
implies other personalities, human and 
divine. The unity and the coherence 
after which a " person " strives, " the 
peace which passeth all understanding," 
is to be gained only by that love which is 
the impulse towards unity with one's 
neighbour and one's God. 
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Gibbon (Edward). THE MEMOIRS OF 
THE LIFE OF EDWARD GIBBON. 
Edited by G. Bikkbbcic Hill. Cr. ivo. 6s. 

THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE. Edited, with Notes, 
Appendices, and Maps, by J. B. BuKV, 
Illustrated. In Seven Voinmes. Demy 
ivo. Each los. td. net. Also in Seven 
Volumes. Cr. ivo. 6s. each. 

Glover (T. R.). THE CONFLICT OF 
RELIGIONS IN THE EARLY ROMAN 
EMPIRE. Fourth Edition. Demy ivo. 
js. 6d. net, 

Godley (A. D.). LYRA FRIVOLA. Fourth 

Edition. Fcaf, ivo. 2S. 6d, 
VERSES TO ORDER. Second Edition. 

Fcap. ivo. 9X. 6d. 
SECOND STRINGS. Fcaf. 8e». al. 6d. 

Gostllne (Franees M.). THE BRETONS 
AT HOME. lUustrated. Third Edition. 
Cr. ivo. 6s, 

AUVERGNE AND ITS PEOPLE. Illus- 
trated. Demy ivo. \as, 6d. net, 

•Gray (Arthur). CAMBRIDGE AND ITS 
STORY. Illustrated. Demy ivo. is. 6d. 
net. 

Grahame (Kenneth). THE WIND IN 
THE WILLOWS. Illustrated. Sixth 
Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s. 

Granger (Frank). HISTORICAL SOCI- 
OLOGY : A Text-Book of Politics. 
Cr. ivo, 2s. 6d. net. 

Grew (Edwin Sharpe). THE GROWTH 

OF A PLANET. Illustrated. Cr.ivo. 6s. 

Grlffln (W. Hail) and Minchln (H. C). 
THK LIFE Of ROBERT BROWNING. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Demy ivo. 
12s. 6d, net. 

Hale (J, R.). FAMOUS SEA FIGHTS: 
rsoH Salamis to Tgv«KiM«, lUuatnted, 
Cr. hit. is. met. 
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•HalKH. R.l. THE ANCIENT HISTORY 
OF THE N£A14 EAST FROM THE 
EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE PER- 
SIAN INVASION OF GREECE. Illus- 
trated. Demy 8»i>. XV- «''■ 

Hannay (D.). A SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE ROYAL NAVY. Vol. I., U17-1688. 
Vol. II., 1689-1815. Dmy ivt. Each 
•js. 6d. net. 

Harper (Charles G.l. THE AUTOCAR 
ROAD-BOOK. With Maps. In Four 
t^olumei' Cr. Sve, Each -ts, dd. net. 
Vol. I. — South or thb Thamrs. 
Vol. II.— North and Soi;th Walks 

AND West Midlands. 
Vol. III.— East Anglia and East Mid- 
lands. 
* Vol. IV. — Thr North of England and 
South op Scotland. 

Harris (Frank). THE WOMEN OF 
SHAKESPtARE. Demyiva. tt.dd.net. 

Hassan fArthur). THE LIFE OF 

NAPOLEON. Illustrattd. Demy 81/0. 
^s. 6d, net. 

Eeadley (F. W.). DARWINISM AND 
MODERN SOCIALISM. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8l'tf. 5J. net. 

Henderson (M. Sturge). GEORGE 
MEREDITH : NOVELIST, POET, 
REFORMER. With a Portrait. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vtf. 6j. 

Henley (W.. E.). ENGLISH LYRICS : 
CHAUCER TO POE. Second Edition. 
Cr. Svo, 3X. 6d. net. 

Hill (Oeorgre Francis). ONE HUNDRED 
MASTERPIECES OF SCULPTURE. 
Illustrated. Demy %vo. lor. 6d. net. 

Hind (C. Lewis). DAYS IN CORNWALL. 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. iv0. 6s. 

Hobhouse (L. T.). THE THEORY OF 
KNOWLEDGE. Demy ivo. 101. 6d. net. 

Hobson (J. A.). INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE; An Application up Economic 
Theory. Cr. Svo. aj. 6d. net. 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY : An Inquiry 
into the Industrial Condition op the 
CooR. Seventh Edition. Cr. Bva. aj, dd. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE UN- 
EMPLOYED : An Enquiry and an 
EcoNOMi. Policy- Fifth Edition. Cr.tve. 

25. 6d. 

Hodgson (Mrs. WJ. HOW TO IDENTIFY 
OLD CHINESE PORCELAIN. Illus- 
trated. Third Edition. Post Svo. 6s. 

Holdleh (Sir T. H.). THE INDIAN 
BORDERLAND, 1880-1900. Illustrated. 
Sffot(d £dHi«H. Dtmybn. lot. M iw<. 



Holdsworth (W. S.). A HISTOftV OF 
ENGLISH LAW. /« FoHr yolumes. 
Vote. I., II., III. Demy iv». Each las. 6d. 
net. 

Holland (Clive). TYROL AND ITS 
PEOPLE. Illustrated. Demyivo. lot. M. 
net. 

THE BELGIANS AT HOME. Illustrated. 
Demy Svo. \os. 6d. net. 

Horsburgh (E. L. S.)- LORENZO THE 
MAGNIFICENT: and Floxencr in her 
Golden Age. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Demy ivo. isx. net. 

WATERLOO : a Narrativk and a Crit- 
icism. With Plans. Second Edition. Cr. 

Th"e lYfE OF SAVONAROLA. Illus- 
trated. Cr. Svo. 5J. net. 

Hosie (Alexanderl. MANCHURIA. Illns- 
irated. Second Edition. Demy Svo. 7X. 6d. 
net. 

Hudson (W. H.\ A SHEPHERD'S 
LIFE: Impressions of the South Wilt- 
shire Downs. Illustrated. Third Edi- 
tion. Demy Svo. -jt. 6d. net. 

Humphreys (John H.). PROPOR- 
TIC3NAL REPRESENTATION. Cr. Svo. 
SS. net. 

Hutchinson (Horace G.). THE NEW 

FOREST. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Svo. 61. 

Hutton (Edward). THE CITIES OF 
SPAIN. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Svo. 6s. 

THE CITIES OF UMBRIA. Illustrated. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. Svo. 6x. 

•THE CITIES OF LOMBARDY. Illus- 
trated. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

FLORENCE AND NORTHERN TUS- 
CAN Y WIT H GE N O A. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr, Svo. 6s. 

SIENA AND SOUTHERN TUSCANY. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s, 

VENICE AND VENETIA. Illustrated. 
Cr. Svo. 6s, 

ROME. Illustrated. Third Edition, Cr. 
Svo. 6s, 

COUNTRY WALKS ABOUT FLORENCE. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Fcap. Svo. 
Ks. net. 

IN UNKNOWN TUSCANY. With Notes 
by William Heywood. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Demy Svo, js, 6d. net. 

A BOOK OF THE WYE. Illustrated. 
Demy Svo. js. 6d. net, 

Ibsen (Henrlk). BRAND. A^ Dramatic 
Poem, Translated by William Wilson. 
Fourth Edition, Cr. Svo. 3*. 6d, 

Inge IW. R.). CHRISTIAN MYSTICISM. 
(The Hampton Lectures of 1899,) Seconi' 
and Cheaptr Edition Cr, Svo. jt, nit. 
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Innes (A. D.i. a history of the 

BRITISH IN INDIA. With Maps and 
Plans. Cr. 8zw. 6x. 
ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS. 
With Maps. Third Bditicn. Dtmy iva. 
las. 6d. tut, 

Innes (Mary). SCHOOLS OF PAINT- 
1 NG. lUusuated. Stcmd EditioK. Cr. 
Iiw. jr. «<. 

JenkS (E.). AN OUTLINE OF ENC 
LISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT. Secmd 
Editiim. Revised by R. C. K. Emsok, 
Cr. Zvo. SJ. 6d. tut. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH LAW: 
FROM THB Earliest Times to thr End 
OF the Year igii, Dtmy &v*. xas. 6d. 
tut. 

Jernineham (Charles Edward). THE 
MAXIMS OF MARMADUKE. Saand 
Ediiim, Cr. &vt>. 5s. 

Johnston (Sir H. H. ). BRITISH CEN- 
TRAL AFRICA. Illustrated. TAird 
Ediium. Cr. 4ia. iBs. tut. 

THE NEGRO IN THE NEW WORLD. 
Illustrated. Detny ivo, a ix. tut. 

Julian (Lady) of Norwich. REVELA- 
TIONS OF mVINE LOVE. Edited by 
Grace Warrack. Fourth Editiotu Cr. 
ivo. y. 6d. 

Keata (John). THE POEMS. Edited 
with Intrnduction and Notes by E. d« 
SftUNCOURT. With a Frontispiece in Photo- 
gravure. Third Edition, Benty ivo, 
74. 6d. rut. 

Keble (John). THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
With an Introduction and Notes by W. 
Lock. Illusuated. Third Editiott. Fcap. 
ivo. y. bd. 

Kempis (Thomas a). THE IMITATIO.V 
OF CHRIST. From the Latin, with an 
Introduction by Dean Farrar. Illustrated. 
Third Editum. Fcaji.tvo. 3s. id. 

Kingston fEdward). A GUIDE TO 
THt BRITISH PICTURES IN THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY. Illustrated. 
Fcaf. ivo. 3s. id. tut. 

KipUne (Rudyard). BARRACK-ROOM 

BALLADS. 108M Thousand. Thirty-first 

Edition. Cr, ivo. 6s, Also Fca/. Bm, 

Leather, ks. tut. 
THE SEVEN SEAS. igit Thousand. 

Niiuteenth Edition. Cr. ten. is. Also 

Fcap. ivo. Leather, jr. net. 
THE FIVE NATIONS, lind Thousand. 

Eighth Edition. Cr. ivo. is. Also »«>. 

Svo, Leather, ss. tut. 
DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. Tvienluth 

Editimi. Cr. 8r». 6j. Also Fcaf. ivo. 

Leather, fl, tut. 



Lamb ( Charles and Mary ). TH R 

COMPLETE WORKS. Edited with an 
Introduction and Notes by E. V. Lucas, a 
New and Revised Edition in Six Volumes. 
With Frontispiece. Fcap ivo. 5s. each. 
The volumes are ;— 

I. MiscELLANBOi's Prose. 11. Elia and 
THE LAST Essays of Elia. hi. Bookk 
for Children. iv. Plays and Poems. 
T. and VI. Letters. 

Lankester (Sir Ray). SCIENCE FROM 
AN EASY CHAIR. Illustrated. Fifth 
Edition, Cr. ivo. is, 

Le Braz (Anatole). THE LAND OF 
PARDONS. Translated by Frances M. 
GosTLlNG. Illustrated. Third EditiotL 
Cr. ivo, is. 

Lock (Walter). ST. PAUL, THE 
MASTER-BUILDER. Third Edition. 
Cr. ivo. 3J. id. 

THE BIBLE AND CHRISTIAN LIFE 
Cr. ivo. is. 

Lodge (Sir Oliver). THE SUBSTANCE 
OF FAITH, ALLIED WITH SCIENCE : 
A Catechism for Parents and Teachers. 
Eleventh Edition. Cr. ivo. as. tut. 

MAN AND THE UNIVERSE: A Study 
OF THE Influence of the Advance in 
Scientific Knowledge upon our under- 
standing OF Christianity. Ninth 
Edition. Demy ivo, ss. tut. Also Fcap 
ivo. IS. net. 

THE SURVIVAL OF MAN. A Study in 
Unrecognised Human Faculty. Fi/th 
Edition. H^ide Crown ivo. 5s. net. 

REASON AND BELIEF. Fi/lh Edition, 
Cr. ivo. V- id. net 

•MODERN PROBLEMS. Cr. 8»». 5J. net. 

Lorlmer (GoorgS Horace). LETTERS 
FROM A SELF-MADE MERCHANT 
TO HIS SON. Illustrated. Twenty-secona 
Edition. Cr. ivo, 3J. id: 
A Iso Feat*, ivo. is. net. 

OLD GORGON GRAHAM. lUustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr. ivo. is, 

Lucas (E. v.). THE LIFE OF CHARLES 
LAMB. Illustrated. Fifth Edition. Demy 
ivo. IS. id. net. 

A WANDERER IN HOLLAND. Illus- 
trated. Thirteenth Edition. Cr. ivo. is. 

A WANDERER IN LONDON. Illus- 
trated. Twelfth Edition. Cr. imo. is. 

A WANDERER IN PARIS. Illustrated. 
Ninth Edition. Cr. ivo. it. 
Also Fcap, ivo. Jr. 

•A WANDERER IN FLORENCE. Illns- 
strated. Cr. ivo. is. 

THE OPEN ROAD: A Little Book (01 
Wayfarers. Eighteenth Edition. Fcap 
bvo. ss. ; India Puper^ is. id. 
*Also illustrated in colour. Cr. 4te sji- *<'■ 
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THK FRIENDLY TOWN : A Littl. Book 

for the Urbane. SixtA Editioth Ffaf. Itv. 

%s. : India Paper, js. 64. 
FtRESIDE AND SUNSHINE. Sixth 

Edition, Fcaf. ivtr. 5S. 
CHARACTER AND COMEDY. SU/h 

Ediiion. Fcai^ Zva. ss. 
THE GENTLEST ART. A Choice of 

Letters by Entertaining Hands. Seventh 

Edition. Fcafi ivo. 5J. 
THE SECOND POST. Third Edition. 

Feat. tvt. M. 
HER INFINITE VARIETY : A Feminins 

PosTRAiT Gallbxy. Sixth Edition. 

Feat- 8i!«. 5<< 
GOOD COMPANY : A Rally of Men. 

Second Edition. Fcaf. ino. %s. 
ONE DAY AND ANOTHER. Fifth 

Edition. Fcaf. Svtf. sx. 
OLD LAMPS FOR NEW. Fourth Edition. 

Fcaf. ivo. s*. 
LISTENER'S LURE : Am Oblique Nak- 

RATIOH. ^inih Edition, Fcaft. %vo. 51. 
OVER BEMERTON'S; An Easy-Goihg 

Chrohiclk. Ninth EfUtion, Feajt. t»o. 

M^ INGLESIDB. Ninti Edition. Fcaf. 
ivo. 5X. 
See also Lamb (Charlei). 

Lydekker (R. and Others). REPTILES, 
AMPHIBIA, FISHES, AND LOWER 
CHORDATA. Edited by J. C. Cuhhing- 
HAM. Illustrated. Demy ivo, jot, €d. net, 

Lydekker (R.)- THE OX AND ITS 
KINDRED. lUostrated. Cr. ivo. 6e. 

Maeaulay (Lord). CRITICAL AND 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Edited by F. 
C. Montagus. Three Volumee, Cr. iiio. 

MeCabe (Joseph). THE DECAY OF 
THE CHURCH OF ROME. Third 
Edition. Demy ivo, js. 6d. net. ■ 

THE EMPRESSES OF ROME. Illus- 
trated. Demy ivo. xit. td. net. 



Demy ivo. toi. 6d. net 



HeCulIaKh (Franels). THE FALL OF 
ABD-UL-HAMID. Illustrated. Demy 
ivo. zor. 6d. net. 

MeDougall (William). AN INTRODUC- 

TlOlf TO SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. 

Fourth Edition. Cr. ivo. $s. net. 
BODY AND MIND : A History and a 

Dbfbncb or Animism. Demy ivo. xot. 6d. 

net. 

■Hdlle. How '(Author or. ST. CATHER- 
INE OF SIENA AND HER TIMES. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Demy ivo. 
ja« td. net. 



Maeterllnek (Maurice). THB BLUB 
BIRD: A Faixy Play ih Six Acts. 
Translated by Albxandxk Tbixbixa cb 
Mattos. Fca/. ivo. Deckle Edfee. 31. M 

. net. Alto Fcaf. ivo. Cloth, x^.-fff'. An 
Edition, Ulustrated in colour by F. CAYI.BY 
Robinson, is also published. Cr. 4^0. ,. GiU 
iof. 3». net. Ot the above book T#en^ 
nine Editions in all have been issued. 

MARY MAGDALENE I A Play in Tkui 
Acts. Translated by Alexandbb Tbixbika 
l>K Mattos. Third Edition. Fcap. ivo. 
Deckle Edge: 3t.6d.net. Alt* Fcat-ivo. 
jt. net. 

DEATH. Translated by Albxahdbb 
Tbixbira db Mattos. Fourth Edition. 
Fcap. ivo. %t.6d. not, 

Mahaliy (J. P.). A HISTORY OF EGYPT 
UNDER THE PTOLEMAIC DYNASTY. 
Illustrated. Cr, liv. 6>. 

Maitland (F. W.). ROMAN CANON 
LAW IN THE CHURCH OF ENG- 
LAND. Soyalivo. jt. 6d. 

Marett (R. R.). THE THRESHOLD OF 
RELIGION. Cr. Biw. 31. td. net, 

Marriott (Charles). A SPANISH HOLI- 
DAY. Illustrated. Demy ivo, 71. 6d. net. 

THE ROMANCE OF THE RHIMK. 
Illustrated. Dtmy ivo. xot. td. net. 

Marriott (J. A. R.). THE LIFE AND 
TIMES OF LUCIUS CARY, VISCOUNT 
FALKLAND. lUustrated. Second Edition. 
Demy ivo. jt. td, net, 

Hasefleld (John). SEA LIFE IN NEL- 

SON'S TIME. Illustrated. Cr. tra. 

y. td, net. 
A SAILOR'S GARLAND. Selected and 

Edited. Second Edition. Cr. ivo. 31. td. 

net. 

Hasterman (C. F. G.). TENNYSON 

AS A RELIGIOUS- TEACHER. Second 

Edition. Cr. ivo. tt. 
THE CONDITION OF ENGLAND. 

Fourth Edition. Cr. 8v>. <x. Alto Fcaf. 

ivo. xt. net. 

•Hayne (Ethel Colburn). BYRON. lUus. 
trated. In two volufnet. Demy ivo, %xt. 
net. 

Medley (D. J.). ORIGINAL ILLUS- 
TRATIONS OF ENGLISH CONSTITU- 
TIONAL HISTORY. Cr.ivo. jt.td.net. 

Hetbuen (A. U. S.). ENGLAND'S RUIN : 

DiSCUSSBD IN FOUKTBBN LbtTBXS TO A 

Pxotbctionist. Jfinth Edition. Cr. Biw. 
3d. net. ., 

Hlles (Eustaee). LIFE AFTER LIFE: 

•s, Thb Thbokv of Rbincaknatiom. 

Cr. ivo, at, td, net. 
THE POWER OF CONCENTRA-nON : 

How TO ACQUIBB IT. Fourth Edition 

Cr. Bm. If. td. mot. 
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HUlals (J. G.). THE UFB AND LET- 
TERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT 
MILLAIS. Illastrated. Ifrw Etlitun. 
Dtmy \v: is. 6d. rut. 

HUna (J. GO- A HISTORY OF EGYPT 
UNDER ROMAN RULE. lUustnted. 
C*. im. fa. 

Moffat (Hary H.). QUEEN LOUISA OF 
PRUSSIA. lUustrated. Fitrth EJitum. 
Cr. ttit. 6t. 

MARIA THERESA. Illnstrated. Dimy 
bztff. lot. 6d. net. 

Honey (L. 6. Chlozzaj. RICHES AND 

PO]rERTY, X910. Ttnti and RtvUtd 

Eitiun, Demy Stw. 51. net, 
HONEY'S FISCAL DICTIONARY, 191a. 

Secend EditioH. Demy %v». 5X. net. 
INSURANCE VERSUS POVERTY. Cr. 

%vo. 5x. net. 
THINGS THAT MATTER: Fapeks on 

SUVJ>CTS WHICH AKS, OR OUGHT TO BB, 

UHDKX Discussion. Demy tve. ss. net. 

Montague (C.K.). DRAMATIC VALUES. 
Second EdiiUn. Fcap. Sv#. sr. 

HooFbause (B. Hallam). NELSON'S 
LADY HAMILTON. Ulostnited. Third 
Edition. Demy ivo. 7X. ftd. net. 

•Horean (C. Lloyd). INSTINCT AND 
EXFERIENCK. Cr. Biw. v. net. 

•NotJII (Lady Dorothy). MY OWN 
TIMES. Edited by her son. Demy ive. 
15*. net. 

Norway (A. H.). NAPLES: Past and 
Prkskxt. Illustrated. J'ourtft Edition. 
Cr. Ivt. f}t. 

•ODonnell (KUlott> WEREWOLVES 
Cr. Svo. St. net. 

Oman fC, W. C). A HISTORY OF THE 
ART OF WAR IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES. Illustrated. Demy 6vo. lot. 6d. 
net. 

ENGLAND BEFORE THE NORMAN 
CONQUEST. With Maps. Second 
Edition. Demy tvo. lar. 6d. net, 

Oxford {M. N.). A HANDBOOK OF 
NURSING. Sixth Edition, Recited. Cr. 
Sv#. y. bd. net. 

Fakes (W. C. C). THE SCIENCE OF 
HYGIENE. Illustrated. Second and 
Chofor Edition. Revised by A. T. 
NAMKincLL. Cr. Biw. v, not. 

Parker (Brlc). THE BOOK OF the 

ZOO. illustrated. Second Edition, Cr. 
Svo, 6t. 

Pears (Sir Bdwln). TURKEY AND ITS 
PEOPLE. Second Edition. Demy tve. 
>u. td, tut. 



Petrle (W. M. Flinders). A HISTORY 

OF EGYPT, lllusuated. In Six k^elumet. 

Cr. tvo, 6t. eoeh. 
Vol. I. From thk 1st fo the XVIth 

Dtnastv. Seventh Edition. 
Vou a. Th» XVIIth ano XVIIIth 

Dynasties. Fourth Edition. 
Vol. in. XIXth to XXXth Dynasties. 
Vol. IV. Egypt under the Ptolemaic 

Dynasty. J. P. Mahaffy. 
Vol. V. Egypt under Roman Rule. J. G. 

Milnb. 
Vou VI. Egypt in tjv Middle Aces. 

Stanley Lane-Poolb. 
RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 

ANCIENT EGYPT. Illustrated. Cr.ivo. 

as. td. 

SYRIA AND EGYPT, FROM THE TELL 
EL AMARNA LETTERS. Cr. 81/0. 

EGYPTIAN TALES. Translated from the 
PapyrL First Series, ivth to xiith Dynasty. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr, Zvo. 
y.&d. 

EGYPTIAN TALES. Translated from the 
Papyri. Second Series, xvillth to xixth 
Dynasty. Illustrated. Cr. ivo. xs. 6d. 

EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART\ Illas- 
trated. Cr. tvo, 3J. 6d. 

Phelps (Ruth S.). SKIES ITALIAN: A 
Littlb JBrbyiary for Travbllbrs in 
Italy. Fcaj^. ivo. Leather, y. net. 

Pollard (Alfred W.). SHAKESPEARE 
FOLIOS AND QUARTOS. A Study in 
the ^ihliograph7 of Shakespeare's Flays, 
i594-x68j. Illustrated. Fotto. axf. net. 

Porter (G. R.). THE PROGRESS OF 
THE NATION. A New Edition. Edited 
by F. W. Hirst. Dimy ivo. ait. net. 

Power (J. O'Connor). THE MAKING OF 
AN ORATOR. Cr. tve, tt. 

Prlee (Eleanor C). CARDINAL DE 
RICHELIEU. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Demy ivo. 'lot. 6d. net. 

Price (L. L.). A SHORT HISTORY OF 
POLITICAL ECONOMY IN ENGLAND 
FROM ADAM SMITH TO ARNOLD 
TOYNBEE. Seventh Edition, Cr, Im. 
%s..6d. 

Pycraft (W. P.). A HISTORY OF BIRDS. 
Illustrated. Demy ivo. lot. 6d. net. 

Rawllngs (Gertrude B.). COINS AND 
HOW 10 KNOW THEM. lUustrated. 
Third Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s. 

Reean (C. Tate). THE FRESHWATER 
FISHES OF THK BRITISH ISLES. 
Illustrated. Cr. ivo. 6t. 

BKldJArchdall). THE LAWS OF HERE- 
DITY. Second Sddtion. Demytvo. an. 

not. 
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Robartson (C Ornnti. SFLECT STAT- 
UTLS, CAStS. ASTD DOCUMtNTS, 

1660-18.^4. Uimy 8f'tf. lOJ. bd. net. 

ENoLAND UNTjIiK THE HANOVER- 
IANS. Illustrated. Second Edition. Demy 
ivo. loj. 6d. net. 

Roe (Fred). OLD OAK FURNITURE. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Demy %v*. 
sot. 6d. net. 

•Hyan (P. F. W.). STUART LIFE AND 
MANNERS: A Social HisT..iiY. Illus- 
trated. Demy Zvo. loj. bd. net. 

St. Francis of Asslsl. THE LITTLE 
FLOWERS OF THE GLORIOUS 
MKSSER, AND OF HIS FRIARS. 
Cone into English, with Notes by William 
Hevwood. Illustrated. Demy ivo. e^. net. 

•Saki' (H. H. Munro). REGINALD. 

Tlurd Edition. f< ap. ivo. ts. td net. 
REGINALD IN RUSSIA. Fcap. Si/o. 

2S. td. net, 

Sandeman CG. A. C). METTERNICH. 
Illustrated. Demy &vo. xoJ. 6d. net. 

Schidrowitz (Philip). RUBBER. Illus- 
trated. Demy ivo. 10s, 6d. net. 

Selous (Edmund). TOMMY SMITH'S 
ANIMALS. Illustrated. Eleventh Edi- 
tion. Fcap. ivo. as, 6d, 

TOMMY SMITH'S OTHER ANIMALS. 
Illustrated. Fi/ti Edition, Fcap, Boo. 
2j. bd. 

JACK'S INSECTS. Illustrated. Cr. tvo. bi. 

Shakespeare (William). 

THE FOUR FOLIOS, 1613; i^t\ 1664; 
1685. Eacli £,\ 4f. nett or a complete set, 
j^ia laj. net, 

THE POEMS OF WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. With an Introduction and Notes 
by Georgb Wyndham. Demy ^vo. Buck- 
ram, lor. bd. 

.Shelley (Perey Bysshe). THE POEMS 
OF PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. With 
an Introduction by A. Clutton-Brock antl 
notes by C. D. LococK. Two Volvmes. 
Demy Zvo, sif. net, 

Sladen (Douglas). SICILY: The New 
Winter Resort. Illustrated. Second Edition, 
Cr. ivo. 5J. net. 

Smith (Adam). THE WEALTH OF 
NATIONS. Edited by Euwin Cahnan. 
Two Volumes, Demy %vo, azf. net. 

Smith (G. Herbert). GEM-STONES 
AND THEIR DISTINCTIVE CHARAC- 
TERS. Illustrated. Cr. iva. 61. net, 

Snell (P. J.). A BOOK OF EXMOOR. 

Illustrated. Cr, tvo, 6s, 
THE CUSTOMS OF OLD ENGLAND. 

Illustrated. Cr, Bvt, is. 



'Stanellffe.' GOLF DO'S AND DONT'S. 
Fourth Edition, ficap. ivo. tx. net. 

Stevenson (R. L.). THE LETTERS OF 
ROBER r LOUIS STEVENSON. Edited 
by Sir Sidney Colvin. A New and En- 
larged Edition in Jour volumes. "^ird 
tdition. Fcap. ivo. Each 51. Leather ^ 
each 51. net. 

Stevenson (M. I.). FROM SARANAC 
TO THE MARQUESAS AND BEYOND. 
Being Letters written by Mrs. M. I. Stkvsn- 
i-ON during t887-88. Illustrated. Cr, ivo, 
6s. net. 

LETTERS FROM SAMOA, 1891-95. Edited 
and arranged by M. 0. Balfour. Illus- 
trated. Second Edition. Cr. ^vo, 6s. net, 

Storr (Vernon F.). DEVELOPMENT 
AND DIVINE PURPOSE. Cr. 8b». 5*. 

net. 

Streatfelld (R. A.). MODERN MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Demy 6z/0. <js, 6d. net, 

Swanton (K. W-). FUNGI AND HOW 
TO KNOW THEM. Illustrated. Cr, Zvo, 
6s. net, 

Symes (J E.). THE FRENCH REVO- 
LUTION. Second Edition. Cr.tvo, as, 6d. 

Tabor (Margaret E.). THE SAINTS IN 
ART. Illustrated. Fcap. ivo. 31. 6d. net. 

Taylor {A. E.). ELEMENTS OF META- 
PHYSICS. Second Edition, Demy ivo, 
lof ■ 6d. net, 

Taylor (Mrs. Basil) (Harriet Osgood). 
JAPANESE GARDENS. Illustrated 
Cr, ^to, aij. net. 

Thibaudeau (A. C). BONAPARTE AND 
THE CONSULATE. Translated and 
Edited by G. K. Fortescus. Illustrated. 
Demy ^o, lor. 6d, not, 

Thomas (Edward). MAURICE MAE- 
TERLINCK. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 5J. net, 

Thompson (Franels). SELECTED 
POEMS OF FRANCIS THOMPSON. 
With a Bio^phical Note by Wilfrid 
Mevnell. With a Portrait in Photoeravure. 
Sevetith Edition, Fcap. ivo, 5J. net. 

Tileston (Mary WJ. DAILY STRENGTH 
FOR DAILY NEEDS. Nineteenth Edi. 
tion. Medium z6mo. as. 6d net, LamS- 
skin 3J. 6d, net. Also an edition in superior 
binding, 6s, 

THE STRONGHOLD OF HOPE. 
Medium \6mo, as, 6d. net, 

Toynbee (Paget). DANTE alighieri • 
His Life and Works. With 16 illustra- 
tions. Fourth and Bnlarged Mifition. Cr, 
Bw. sf.^ net. 
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Trevelyan IG. M). ENGLAND UNDER 
THE STUARTS. With Maps and Plans. 
Fifth EdttitH. Dmy Biw. lat. U. tut. 

TrIggS (H. Inlgo). TOWN PLANN ING : 
Past, Present, and Possible. Itlustra- 
tad. Stccnd Editian. Widt Rfal Iv: 
X5f. ntt. 

Turner (Sir Alfred E.). SIXTY YEARS 
OF A SOLOlKK'b LIFE. Dtmy 8i/«. 

ZM. 6^ Hit, 

Underbill (Evelyn). MYSTICISM. A 

Study ia the Nature and Development of 
Man s Spiritual Consciousness. J^aurth 
Editun. Demy 8v0. 15J. n€t, 

•Underwood (F. M.). UNITED ITALY. 
Dtmy Sftf. lof. &/. rut, 

Urwlek (E. J.). A PHILOSOPHY OF 
SOCIAL PROGRESS. Cr. ivo. it. 

Vaugban (Herbert M.). THE NAPLES 
RIVIERA. Illustrated. Sumd Edition. 

TLORENCE' AND HER TREASURES. 
Illustrated. Fcap. Svtf. Rcund comers. 
y. net. 

Vernon (Hon. W. Warren). READINGS 
ON THE INFERNO OF DANTE. With 
an Introduction by the Rev. Dk. Mooke. 
Twe Volumes. Second Edition. Cr. ivo. 
J5f. net. 

READINGS ON THE PURGATORIO 
OF DANTE. With an Introduction by 
the late DsAM Church. Two Volumes. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. iss. net. 

READINGS ON THE PARADISO OF 
DAiSTE. With an Introduction by the 
Bishop of Ripon. Two Volumes. Second 
Edition. Cr. ivo. i$s. net. 

Wade (G. W.), and Wade (J H). 
RAMBLES IN bOMERSET. Illubtrated. 
Cr. &UO. 6s. 

Waddell (L. A.). LHASA AND ITS 
M VsTERIES. With a Record of the Ex- 
pedilion of 1903-1904. Illustrated. J hird 
attd Cheaper Edition. Medium Svo. js.td. 
net. 

Wagner (Richard). RICHARD WAG- 

NER'S MUSIC DRAMAS: Interpreta- 
tions, embodying Wagner's own explana- 
tions. By Alice Lbighton Cleathkb 
and Basil Crump. Fcap. ivo. as. bd. each. 

The Ring of the Nibelunc. 
Fifth Edition. 

Paksifal, Lohengrin, and the Holt 
Gkail. 

Tristan and Isolde. 

TanhhXuser and tu^ Mastkhsingsrs 

^f Ni;il«M!IEK(7. 



Waterhouse (Elizabeth). WITH THB 
SIMPLE-HEARTED: Little Homilies ta 
Women in Country Places. Third Edition. 
Small Pott ivo. 3.f. net. 

THE HOUSE BY THE CHERRY TREE. 
A Second Series of Little Homilies to 
Women in Country Places. Small Pott ivo. 
7S. net. 

COMPANIONS OF THE WAY. Beine 
Selections for Morning and Evening Read- 
ing. Chosen and arranged by Elizabeth 
Waterhouse. Large Cr. ivo. k.s. net. 

THOUGHTS OF A TERTIARY. Small 
Pott ivo. IS. net. 

Waters (W. G.). ITALIAN SCULPTORS 
AND SMITHS. lUustrated. Cr. Svo. 
7S. 6d. net. 

Watt (Franels). EDINBURGH AND 
THE LOTHIANS. Illustrated. Secctd 
Edition. Cr. ivo. sos. 6d. net. 

•Wedmore (Sir Frederick). MEMO- 
RIES. Demy ivo. js. 6d. net. 

Welgall (Arthur E. P.). A GUIDE TO 
THE ANTIQUITIES OF UPPER 
EGYPT: From Abydos to the Sudan 
Frontier. Illustrated. Cr. ivo. ys. 6d. net. 

Welch (Catharine). THE LITTLE 
DAUPHIN. Illustrated. Cr.ivo. 6s. 

Wells (J.). OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. Third Edition. Cr. ivo. 31. 6d. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. Eleventh 
Edition. With 3 Maps. Cr. ivo. y. 6d. 

Wilde (Oscar). THE WORKS OF OSCAR 
WILDE. In Twelve Volumes. Fcap. ivo. 
5r. net each 7iolume. 

I. Lord Arthur Savii.b's Crime and 
THB Portrait of Mr. W. H. ii. The 
Duchess of Padua. hi. Poems, iv. 
Lady Windermere's Fan. v. A Woman 
op No Importance, vi. An Ideal Hus- 
band, vii. The Importance of being 
Earnest. vim. A House of Pome- 
granates. IX. Intentions, x. De Pro- 
FUNDis AND Prison Letters, xi. Essays. 
XII. Salom6, A Florentine Tragedy, 
and La Sainte Courtisane. 

Williams (H. Noel). THE WOMEN 
BONAPAKTEb. The Mother and thiee 
Sisters of Napoleon. Illustrated. Two 
Volumes. Demy ivo. 24^. net. 

A ROSE OF SAVOY : Marie Au4laIde of 
Savoy, Duchesse oe Bourgogne, Mother 
OF Louis xv. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Demy ivo. 15s. net. 

THE FASCINAIING DUC DE RICHE- 
LIEU : Louis Francois Armand du 
Plessis (1696-1788). Illustrated. Demy ivo^ 
iu. net. 

A PRINCESS OF ADVENTURE : Mari« 
Cakolinb, Duchesse ue Burrt (179^ 
1870). Illustrate^. Demf ivo. ijf . >(«(- 
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MeTHUEN and eOMFANY LIMITED 



Wood (Sip Evelyn). 
MAN TO FIKLD-UARSHAL. 



FROM MIDSHIP. 

lUui- 

tralsd. Fi/tk EdUuH. Dimy lti4. tt.U. 

rut. Als0 Fca/. tv0. i«. Mtt. 

THB REVOLT IN HINDUSTAN (it!7-s»). 

lUuitrated. Sufnii Edilitn. Cr. %v. it. 

Wood |W. Blrkbfok), mi Kdmonds 
ICol. J. B.). A HISTORY OF THII 
CIVIL WAR IN THB UNITED 
STATES (lati-s). With >n Intieduction 
by SrSNtaK Wilkinson. With 34 Mapi 
and Piiini. Third EdititK., Dttnf ivi. 
au. td. tut. 



Wordiworth (W.). THE POEMS; With 
■n Introduction and Notes \fj Nowsll 
C. Smith. In Thru Vllinnn. Dtmytvt. 

Yeats (W. B,). * BOOK OF IRISH 
VERSE. Third Kdituo, Cr. Iw: v-td. 



Part II. — A Selection of Series. 



Ancient Cities. 

General Editor, B. C. A. WINDLB. 

Cr, 8v«, 4^. (>d. ntt lack valume. 

With lUustKtions by £• H. New, and other Artiati. 



BaifTOL. AUrtd Harvoy. 
CANtsaauKv. J.'C. Cox. 
CHaJraa. B. C. A. WindU. 
DuauM. S, A, O. Fitipatripk, 



EoiHBuaaK. M. G. Williamioa. 
Lincoln. E. Mansel SyHpioo. 
SHRawsBuay. T. Auden. 
WsLLs and GLjLSTONauar. T. S. Holmaa. 



The Antiquary'! Books. 

General Editor, J. CHARLES COX 
Dtmy SvB, Ji. 6d. net lach vtluwu< 

With Numerous Illustrationi. 



AacHJBOLOOT Am FALia ANTIQUlTias. 

R. Munro. 
BauLS or England, Tmb. Canon J. J. Raven. 

Second Edition, 
BKAssas or England, Tna. Herbart W, 

Macklin. Second Edition. 
CaLTic AaT in Pagan and CHaisTiAH 

TiKSS. J. Romilly Allen. .9«:m</£<AV(i>». 
Castlbs and Wallsd Towns or Englaitd, 

The. A. Harvey. 
DoMssoAV Ihqdut, The. Adalphus Ballafd. 
English Chukch FuaNiTtrvB. J. C. ^Coz 

and A. -Harvey. Second Edition. 
Emoush Costvhb. From Prehistoric Times 

te the End of the Eighteenth Century. 

George Clinch. 
English Monastic Llrr Abbot Gasquet. 

Fourth Edition. 
English Suala. J. Harvey Bloom. 

FOLK-LoRE AS AM HiSTOKlCAL SciBMCa. 

sir G. L. Oomnie. 
GiL»a AND CoMPANlKS or London, Thb. 
^orgo Unwin. 



MANoa and Mahobial RBCoaoa, Thb 

Nathaniel J- Hone. Second Edition. 
Maoi/tvAL HosriTALS or Enolahd, Thb. 

Rotha Mary Clay. 
Old English iNSTauMBNTS or Music 

F. W. Calpin. Second KdHif». 
Old English LiaaAua*. Jams* Hult. 
Old Sbxvicb Books or thb English 

Chubck. Christopher Wordsworth, and 

Henry Littlehales. Setond Edition. 
FAauH Lira in Mbdi^cval England. 

Abbot Gasquot. TUrd Editian. 
Fasiih RaaisTBas or Enolahb, Thb. 

J. C. Cox. 
RsUAiKS er thb Pkbhistobic Acb in 

Englahb. B. C. a. Windle. Second 

Edition. 
Roman Exa in Bxitaih, Thb. J. Ward. 
Romano-Bkitish Buildings ahd Eaxth- 

woXKBl J. Ward. 
Royal FeaxsTS or Ehslams, Thb. J. C. 

<-nx. ' 

i»i»ai..u or BaiTisH Saixts. J. C. Wall. 
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The Arden Shakespeare. 

Demy %vo, zs, 6d, tKt each volume. 

An edition of Shakespeare in single Plays ; each edited with a full Introduction, 
Textual Notes, and «. Commentary at the foot of the page. 



Ali/s Wau. That Ends Wblu 

Antohv and Clbopatra. 

Cyubeuns. 

CoMBDV or Errors, Thk. 

Haulxt. Thini Edition. 



JUUDS CaSSAK. 



Pr. I 



■King Hbnry iv. 

Kino Hsnrt v. 

King Henkv vi. Pt. i. 

KiXG Henry vx. Pt. ii. 

King Hknrt tl Ft. ui. 

KingLkab. 

*KlNG RlCHARO U. 

KnfO Richard nz. 

LiFS AND DOATH OP KlNG JoUN, ThB. 

Low's I.jLBoim's Lost. 
Macbstu. 



Measurx for MsASthlE. 
Merchant or Venice, The, ., 
Merry Wives of Windsor^ '^^'^r 
Midsummer Night's Dream, aV 
Othello. 

FEKICUtS. 

Romeo and Juliet. 

Taming or the Shrew, The. 

Tempest, The. 

Timoh or Athens. 

Titus Andronicus. 

Troilus and Cressida. 

Two Gentlemen of Verona, The 

Twelfth Night. 

Venus and Adonis. 

•Winter's Tale, The. , 



Classics of Art. 

Edited by Da. J. H. W. LAING. 
With numerous Illustrations Wide Koyal Svo. 



Thk Akt or the Greeics. H. B. Walters. 

i2f. 6ii, net. 
The Akt or the Romans. H. B. Walters. 

15*. luL 
Chardin. H. £. A. FuTst. xaj. 6</. net. 
Dohatello. Maud Cnittwell. 155. net- 
7u>kentu(x Sculptors or the Renais- 

samck. Wilhelm Bode. Translated by 

Jessie Haynes. xoj. 6d. net. 
GsoEGE RoMNXV. ArthtuT B. Chamberlain. 

xar. 6d. ntt. 
Ghtrlandaio. Gerald S. Davies. Second 

Edition, xoj. ^d. 



Michelangelo. Gerald S. Davies. xw. 6^ 

net, 
Rubens. Edward Dillon, 35J. net, 
Raphael. A F. Opp^. xaj. (td, net, 
Rembrandt's Etchings. A M. Hind. 
*SiR Thomas Lawxbhck. Sii Walter 

Armstrong, aif • net. 
Titian. Cbarles Ricketts. \%^. net. 
Tintoretto. Evelyn March FhiUipps. 15^. 

net, -■,-,.■, 

Turner's Sketches and Drawings. A. J. 

Finbbrg. X3J. td. net. Second Edition, 
Velazquez. A. dc Beruete. xos. 6d. net. 



Charles 



The Cohflkts Billiaxd Plater. 

Roberts. 10s. 6d. net. 
Tu Complete Cook. Lilian Whitling. 

7«. 6d, net. 
Th9 Complete Cricketer. Albert E. 

Knizht 7-r. 6^. net. Second Edition, 
Tkb Coun.ETE Foxhunter. Charles Rich. 

ardcoB. X3f. td, net. Second Edition* 
The Complete Golfer. Harry Vardon. 

io#. ttd. net. Twelfth Edition. 
The Complete Hockey-Flayer. Eustace 

E. White. 5/. net. Second Edition. 
The Complete Lawn Tennis Flayer. 

A. Walli* Myers. to/. 6d net. Third 

Edition, Eevteed 
Tkh Complete Motorist. Filson Young. 

mmM. 6d. net, New Edition (^Seventh\ 



The "Complete" Series. 

Fully Illustrated, Demy Svo, 

The Cohflbte Mountaineer. G. D. 

Abraham, zsj. net. Second Edition, 
The Complete Oarsman. R. C Lehmann. 

xor. 6d, net. 
The Complete Photographer. R. Child 

Bayley. xos. td. net. Fourth Edition. 
The Complete Rugby Footballer, on the 

New Zealand System. D. Gallaher and 

W. J. Stead. \os. 6d. net. Second Edition, 
The Complete Shot. G. T. Teasdale- 

Buckell. Z3J. 6d. net Third Edition. 
The Complete Swimmeb. F. Sachs. 71. 6d, 

net. 
*The Complete Yachtsman. B. HeckstalU 

Smith and E. du Boulay. 15^. rut. 
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Methuen and Company Limited 



The Gonnois8eur*8 Library. 

ff7M numerous Illustrations^ Wide Royal Szv. 25^. net each volume. 



Khglish Fuknituu. F. S. RobinsoiL. 
English Colourxo Books. Martin Hardie. 
Etchings. Sir F. Wedmore. Second Editian, 
EuxorRAH Ehaukls. Henry H. Cunyns- 

hajDS. 
Glass. Edward Dillon. 
Goldsmiths* and Silversmiths' Work. 

Nelson Dawson. Second Edition. 
Illuminateo Manuscbipts. J. A. Herbert. 

Secend Edition, 



IvoxiBS. Alfred MaslcelL 

Jewbllsky. U. Clifibrd Smith. Stcond 

Edition. 
Mezzotints. Cyril Davenport. 
MiNiATUKCS. Dudley Heath. 
FoRCKLAiN. Edward Dillon. 
*FiHS Books. A. W. Pollard. 
Seals. Walter de Gray Birch. 
Wood Sculpturb. Alfred Maskell. Second 

Edition, 



Handbooks of English Church History. 

Edited by J. H. BURN. Crown &2/0, 2s. 6d. na each volume. 



Tkb Foundations of thr English Church. 
J. H. Maude. 

The Saxon Church and thr Norman Con- 
quest. C. T. CruttweU. 

Thr Mrdivrval Church and thr Papacy. 
A. C. Jcniiinfis. 



Thr Reformation Prriod. Henry Gee. 
The Strugclr with Puritanism. Bnict 

Blaxland. 
Thb Church op England in the Eigh- 

tebnth Csntukv. Alfred Piummei. 



Handbooks, of Theology. 



Thr Doctrik* or the Incarnation. R. L. 

Ottley. Fifth Edition^ Revised, Demy 

Zvo. 131, 6a. 
A History of Eaklt Christian Doctrine. 
J. F. Bethune-baker. Demy Svo. lot. bd. 
An Introduction to the H istorv of 

Kfi.rr.ioN. 1^. li. Jevons. Fi/tk Adiiwn, 

Utmy ivo. tos. 6d, 



An Introdi'Ction to the History or th» 
Crbrus. A. E. Burn. Demy 6vo. lof. 6d. 

Thb Philosophy of Religion in England 
and America. Alfred Caidecott. DemyHv*. 
lor 6d. 

Thr XXXIX Articles or thr Church or 
England. Edited by E. C. S. GibM>a, 
SeveniM Edition, Demy ^vo, tu. td. 



The "Home Life" Series. 

Illustrated, Demy %vo. 6j. to \os. 6d. net. 



Home Lint in Amrrica. Katherine G> 

Busbey. Second Edition. 
Home Lifr in Francr Misi Bctham- 

Edwardi. Fifth Edition. 
Home Lipr in ORRMAhif. Mrs. A. Sidswick.. 

Second Edition. 
UoMv Lira in KolLah*. D- b- Mcidrtun. 

Second Edition, 



Home Life in Italy. Lina Duff Gordon^ 
Second Edition. 

Home Lifr in Norway. H K. Danwit 

Home Lifr in Russia. Dr. A. S. R«ppoi«rt. 

Home Lifr in Spaik. S. L. iicb»ufe«a. 
Second £aitton- 
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The Illustrated Pocket Library of Plain and Coloured Booka. 

fcap. %vo. 3j. 6*:'. net each volume. 



WITH COLOURED 
Old Coloured Books. George Paston. 2j. 

The Line and Death of John Mytton, 

Esq. Nimrod. Fifth Edition. 
The Life of a Sportsman. Nimrod. 
Handlev Cross. R. S. Surtees. Fourth 

Edition, 
Mr. Sponge's Spokting Tour. R. S. 

Surtees. Second Edition. 
JoKRocKs's Jaunts and Jollities. R. S. 

Surtees. Third Edition. 
Ask Mamma. R. S. Surtees. 

The Analysis of the Hunting Field. 
R. S. Surtees. 

The Touk ot Dk. Syntax ih Search op 
THE Picturesque. WiLlJam Combe. 

The Tour of Dr. Syntax in Search of 
Consolation. William Combe. 

The Third Tour of Dr. Syntax in Search 
of a Wife. William Combe. 

The History of Johnny Quae Genus. 
The Author of ' The Three Tours.' 

The English Dance of Death, from the 
Designs of T. Rowlandson, with Metrical 
Illustrations by the Author of ' Doctor 
Syntax.' Two Velvtnts. 



ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The Dance or Life: A Poem. The Author 
of 'Dr. ijyniax.' 

Life in London. Pierce Egan. 
Real Ltfr in London. An Amateur (Pierce 
Egan). Tiva Volumes, 

The LrFE of an Actor. Pierce Egan. 

The Vicar of Wakefield. Oliver Gold- 
smith. 

The Military Adventurbs of Johnny 
Newcome. An Officer. 

The National Sports of Great Britain. 
With Descriptions and 50 Coloured Plates by 
Henry Aiken. 

The Adventures or a Post Captain. 
A Naval Officer. 

Gamonia. Lawrence Rawstome. 

An Academy for Grown Horsemen. 
Geoffrey Gambado. 

Real Life in Ireland. A Reid Paddy. 

The Adventures of Johnny Newcome in 
the Navy. Alfred Burton. 

The Old English Squire. John Careless. 

The English Spy. Bernard Blackmantle. 
Tzuo Volumes, js. net. 



WITH PLAIN ILLUSTRATIONS. 



The Gravb : A Poem. Robert Blair. 

Illustrations of the Book of Job. In- 
vented and engraved by William B-^ke. 

Windsor Castle. W. Harrison Ainsworth. 

The Tower or Londun. W. Harrison 
Ainsworth. 



Frank Fairlegh. 



F. E. Smedley. 

Izaak Walton and 



The Com pleat Angler, 
Charles Cotton. 

The Pickwick Papers. Charles Dickens. 



Leaders of Religion. 

Edited by H. C. BEECHING. Wilh Portraits. 
Crown Svo. 2s, net each volume. 



Cardinal Newman. R. H. Hutton. 

John Wesley. J. H. Overton. 

Bishop Wilberforce. G. W. Daniell. 

Cardinal Manning. A. W. Hutton, 

Charles Simeon. H. C. G. Moule. 

John Knox. F. MacCunn. Second Edition. 

John Howb. R. F. Horton. 

Thomas Ken. F. A. Clarke. 

George Fox, the Quaker. T. Hodekin. 

Third Edition. 
John Keble. Walter Lock. 



Thomas Chalmers. Mrs. Oliphant. Second 
Edition. 

Lancelot Andrewes. R. L. Ottley. Second 
Edition. 

Augustine of Cancerbury. E. L. Cutts. 
William Laud. W H. Hutton. Third Ed. 
John Donnb. Augustus Jessop. 
Thomas Cranmeh. A. J. Mason. 
Latimer. R. M. Carlyle and A. J. Carlyle. 
Bishop Butler. W. A. Spooner. 
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Methwen and Company Limited 



The Library of Devotion. 

With Introdnctions and (where necessary) Notes. 
Small Pott %vo^ eloth^ 2s, ; leather^ zs, 6d. net each volume* 
St. Augustine. 



Tkk Confessions 
Seventh Edition, 

Thb Imitation of Christ. Sixth Edition. 

Thb Christian Year, Fifth Edititn. 

Lyra Innocentium. Third Edition, 

The Temple. Second Edition. 

A Book or Devotions. Second Edition, 

A Serious Call to a Dkvout and Holt 
Life. Fourth Edition. 

A Guide to Eternity. 

The Inn^r Wat.^ Second Edition. . 

Oif THE XovE OF God. 

The Psalms of David. 

Lyra Afostouca. 

The Song of Songs. , 

The Thoughts of Pascal. 



A Manual of Consolation 
Saints and Fathers. 

Devotions from the Apocrypha. 

The Spiritual Combat. 

Thb Dbvotioms or St. Ahsrlu. 



Second Edition. 
FROM the 



BrsHOF Wilson's Sacra Privata. 

Grace Abounding to the Chief or StN- 

NBRS. 

Lyra Sacra : A Boole of Sacred Verse, 
Second Edition. 

A Day Book from the Saints and 
Fathers. 

A Little Book of Heavenly Wisdom, A 
Selection from the Enelisb Mystics. 

Light, Life, mnd Love. A Selection from 
the Germsin Mystics. 

An Introduction to the Devout Life. 

The Little Flowers op the Glorious 

Messer St. Francis ANb or uis Friars. 
Death and Immortality. 
The Spiritual Guide. Second Edition, 

Devotions for Every Day in the Week 

AND THB Great Festivals. 
Preces Privatab; 

Horab MvsTtcAB : A Day Book from the 
Writings ol Mvi^tir'; of Many Nations. 



Little Books on Art. 
With many Illustrations^ Demy i6ma* 2j, 6rf, net each volume. 

Each Tolume consists of about 200 pages, and contains from 30 to 40 lUustrationi, 
including a Frontispiece in Photogravure. 



Albrbcht DOrbr. L. J. Allen. 

Arts of Japan, The. E. Dillon. Third 

Edition. 
Bookplates. E. Almaclc. [; 

Botticelli. Mary L. Bonnor. 
Bubnb- Jones. F. de Lisle. ' 
Cellini. R- H. H. Cust. 
Christian Symbolism< Mrs. H. Jenner. 
Christ in Art. Mrs. H. Jenncr. 
Clauds. E. Dillon. 
CoNSTABi*. H. W. Tompkins. Second 

Editi0n, 
CoROT. A. Pollard and E. Bimstingl. 
Enamels. Mrs. N. Dawson. Second Edition. 
Frederic Lbighton. A. Corkran. 
Georgb Rounbt. G. Faston. 
GrbbkAxt. H.B. Walters. Fourth Edition, 
Gucuzb and Bodchbb. £. F. Pollard. 



HoLBBiN. Mrs. G. Fortescne, 

Illuminated Manuscripts. J. W. Bradley. 

Jewellery. C. Davenport. 

John Hoppnbr. H. F. K. Skipton. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds. J. Sime. Second 

Edition. 
Millet. N. Peacock. 
Miniatures. C. Davenport. 
Our Last in Art. Mrs. H. Jenner. 
Raphael. A. R. Dryhtirst 
Rbmbra!ndt. Mrs. E. A. Sharp, 
*R0DiN. Muriel Ciolkowska. 
Turner. F. Tyrrell-GilL 
Vandyck. M. G, Smallwood. 
Velazquez. W. Wilberforce and A. R. 

Gilbert. 
Watts. R. E. D. Sketchley. Second Edition. 
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The Little Galleries. 

Demy 16m*. ir. 6rf. fut each volume. 

Each Tolume contains 20 plates in PhotograTure, together with a short outline of 
the life and work of the master to Trhom the book is devoted. 



A LlTTLK GaLLEXT OP REYNOLDS. 
A LlTTLK GaLLERT OF ROKNET. 

A Ltttlb Galubky or HorrNEK. 



A Little Gallery op Millais. 

A Little Gallery or English Foeti, 



The Little Guides. 

With many Illustrations by E. H. New and other artists, and from photographs. 

Small Pott %V0, cloth, 2J. 6</. net; leather, Jr. 6d. net, each volume. 

The main features of these Guides are (1) a handy and charming form ; (2) illus- 
trations from photographs and by well-known artists j (3) good plans and maps ; (4) 
an adequate but compact presentation of everything that is interesting in the 
natural features, history, archaeology, and architecture of the town or district treated. 



Cambridge and its Colleges. A. H. 

Thompson. Third Edition, Revised. 
Channel Islands, The. E. E. Bicknell. 
English Lakes, The. F. G. Biabmnt. 
Isle or Wight, The. G. Qinch. 
LoHSOH. G. Clinch. 

Malvkee ConHTRY, The. B. C A. Windle. 
North Wales. A. T. Story. 

OxrORD AND its COLLEGES. J. Wells. 

Ninth Edition, 
SHAjcEsncARE's COUNTRY. B. C. A. Wmdlo. 

Jfntrth Edition. 
St. Paul's Cathedral. G. Clinch. 
WEsmnraTER Abiey. G. E. Tioutlxclc. 

Stetnd Edition. 



Berkshire. F. G. Brabant. 
Buckinghamshire. E. S. Roscob. 
Cheshiek. W. M. Gallicban. 
CoRKWALX. A. L. Salmon. 
Derbyshire. J. C. Cox. 
Devon. S. Baring-Gould. Second Edition. 
Dorset. F. R. Heath. Second Edition. 
Essex. J. C Cox. 
Hampshiee. J. C Cox. 
Herttordshire. H. W. Tompkiui. 
Kent. O. CUneh. 
KMnr. Cr.Qnm, 



Leicestershire and Rutland. A. HaiTT«T 

and V. B. Crowther-Beynon. 
Middlesex. J. B. Firth. 
Mohmoothshixb. G. W. Wade and J. H. 

Wade. 
NORTOLK. W. A. Dutt. Second EditicH, 

Revised, 
Northamptonshire. W. Dry. Second Ed. 
Northumberland. J. E. Morris. 
Nottinghamshire. L. Guilford. 
'Oxfordshire. F.' G. Brabant. 
Shropshire. J, E. Auden. 
Somerset. G. W. and J. H. Wade. Second 

Edition. 
Staffordshire. C. Masefield. 
Suffolk. W. A. Dutt. 
Surrey. J. C. Cox. 

Sussex. F. G. BtabanL Third Edition. 
Wiltshire. F. R. Heath. 
Yorkshire, The East Ridiho. J. E, 

Morris. 



Yorkshire, 
Morris. 



The North Ridiho. J. X. 



Yorkshire, The West Riding. J. E. 
Mbiris. Cloth, y. 6d, net ; leather, 4/. bd, 
net. 



Brittany. S. Barinf-Gould. 
Normandy. C. Seudamor*. 
Rome. C. G. EUaby. 
Sicu.*. r. H. Jaduoo. 
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Methuen ant> Company Limited 



The Little Library. 

With Introdactions, Notes, and Photogravure FrontispiecesL 
Small Pott 8»i>. Each Volume, cloth, u. dd. net. 



Anon. A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH 
LYRICS. Second EdiiioH. 

Austen (Jane). PRIDE AND PREJU- 
DICE. Tliio Volumes. 
NOKTHANGER AUKEY. 

Bacon (Francis). THE ESSAYS OF 
LORD BACON. 

Earham CR. H.). THE INGOLDSEY 
LEGENDS. Two Volumes. 

Barnett (Annie). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
ENGLISH PROSE. 

Beokford (William). THE HISTORY 
OK THE CALIi H VATHEK. 

Blake (William). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE WORKS OF WILLIAM BLAKE. 

Borrow (George). LAVENGRO. Tvio 

Volumes. 
THE ROMANY RYE. 

Browning (Robert). SELECTIONS 
FROM THE EARLY POEMS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. 

Canning (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE ANTI-JACOBIN : with some later 
Poems by George Canning. 

Cowley (Abraham). THE ESSAYS OF 
ABRAHAM COWLEY. 

Crabbe (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE CRABBE. 

Craik (Mrs.). JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN. Two Volumes. 

Crashaw (Richard). THE ENGLISH 
POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW. 

Dante Alighleri. THE INFERNO OF 
DANTE. Translated by H. F. Cakv. 

THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Caey. 

THE PARADISO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cary. 

Darley (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE- DARLEY. 

Deane (A. C). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
LIGHT VERSE. 

DickenB(Chaples). CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
Tvto Volumes. 



Ferrler (Susan). MARRIAGE. Two 

Volumes 
THE INHERITANCE. Two Volumes. 

Gaskell (Mrs.). CRANFORD. Second Ed. 

Hawthorne (Nathaniel). THE SCARLET 
LEllKR. 

Henderson (T. P.). A LITTLE BOOK 
OF SCOITISH VERSE. 

Kinglake (A. W.). EOTHEN. Second 
Edition, 

Lamb (Charles). ELIA, AND THE LAST 
ESSAVS OF ELIA. 

Locker (F.). LONDON LYRICS. 

Marvel! (Andrew). THE POEMS OF 
ANDREW MARVELL. 

Hilton (John). THE MINOR POEMS OF 
JOHN MILTON. 

Moir (D. M.). MANSIE WAUCH. 

Nichols (Bowyer). A LITTLE BOOK 
OF ENGLISH SONNETS. 

Smith (Horace and James). REJECTED 
ADDRESSES. 



A SENTIMENTAL 



Sterne (Laurence). 
JOURNEY. 

Tennyson (Alfred, Lord). THE EARLY 
POEMS OF ALlfRED, LORD TENNY- 
SON. 

IN MEMORIAM. 

THE PRINCESS. 

MAUD. 

Thackeray (W. M.). VANITY FAIR. 

Ihree Volumes. 
PKNDENNIS. Three Volumes. 
HENRY ESMOND. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

Vaughan (Henry). THE POEMS OF 
HEWRY VAUGHAN. 

Waterhouse (Elizabeth). A LITTLE 
BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. 
Thirteenth Edition. 

Wordsworth iWA SELECTIONS FROM 
IHt: POEMS OF WILLIAM WORDS- 
WORTH. 

Wordsworth (W.) and Coleridge (S. T.). 
LYRICAL BALLADS. Stcmui EJitim. 
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The Little Quarto Shakespeare. 

Edited by W. J. CRAIG, With Introductions and Notes. 

P9tt l6ma. 2n 40 Volumes, Leather^ price is, net each volume. 

Mahogany Revolving Book Case, lOJ, net. 



Miniature Library. 

Demy %7.mo. Leather^ is. net each volume. 



EuntxANOX : A Dialogue on Youth, Edward 
FitzGenld. 

Thb Life or Edward, Lohd Herbert or 
Chrhbury. Written by himself. 



PoLOMius : or Wise Saws and Modern In- 
stances. Edward FitzGerald. 

The RubXivX.tof' Omar KhavyAm. Edward 
FitzGerald. Fourth Edition. 



The New Library of Medicine. 

Edited by C. W. SALEEBY. Demy &vo. 

Drugs and thh Drug Habit. H. Sainsbury. 
A. T. Scho- 



Caxr or THK BoDT. Thb. F. Cavanagh. 
Second Edition, ft- 6d, net. 

Children or the Nation, The. Tbe Right 
Hon. Sir John Gorst. Stcand Edition. 
7f . bd. n€t. 

Control or a Scourge ; or. How Cancer 
is Curable, The. Chas. P. ChUde. •3s. td. 
n€t. 

Diseases or Occupation. Sir Thomas Oliver. 
^ lor. td. n€t. Second Edition. 

Drink Problem, in its Medico-Sociological 
Aspects, The. Edited by T. N. Kel^nack. 
7J. 6<f. net. 



Functional Nerve Diseases. 
field. 7^ . dd. rut. 

Hygiene or Mind, The. T. S. Clouston. 
F0h Edition. 7^ . dd. net. 

Infant Mortality. Sir George Newman. 
^s. ttL net. 

Prevention or Tuberculosis CConsump- 
tion), The. Arthur Newsholme. zoj. td. 
net. Second Edition. 

AiK AND Health. Ronald C. Macfie. 71. td. 
net. Second Edition. 



The^New Library of Music. 

Edited by ERNEST NEWMAN. Illustrated, Demy Zvo, 7s. td. net, 
\ 
FuUer-Maitland. Second 



Brahms. J. A. 

Edition. 



Handel. R. A. Strratleild, Second Edition. 
Hugo WoLr. bjriicj.L i>Jewn;ian. 



Oxford Biographies. 

Illustrated, Fcap. %vo. Each volume^ elotk, 2J. 6*/. net; leather, y. 6d. net 
Paget Toynbee. Third 



Dante Alighibri 

Edition 

GiROLAMn .Savonaxola. E. L. S. Horsburgh, 

Fou-rth Edition. 
John Howakd. E. C. S, Gibson. 

Alfred 1'knnvson. A. C. Benson. Second 
Edition. 

Stj* Walter Ralkigh. L A. Taylor. 

Erasmus, ii.. F. H. Capcy. 



The Young Pretendbr. C S. Terry. 

Robert Burns. T. F. Henderson. 

Chatham. A. S. McUowall. 

Francis or Assisi. Anna M. Stoddart. 

Canning. W. Alison Phillips. 

BEACONsriELD. Walter Sicbel. 

Johann Wolfgang Goethe. H. G. Atldns, 

Francois ue FAnelon. Viscount Si. Cyres. 
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Three Flays. 

iap. i/vff. is. Hct. 

Thb Honsyhoom. a Comedy in Three Acts. | Milestones. Arnold Bennett and Edmud 
Aniald BennatL Sicmd Edititn. \ Knoblauch. Stcmd Edititn, 

KismetI Edward Knoblauch. 



The States of Italy. 

Edited by E. ARMSTRONG and R. LANGTON DOUGLAS. 

Illustrated, JDtmy ivt. 

A HiSTORT or Milan unsbk ths SroszA. I A Histost or VnoMA. A. M. Allen, lu. td. 
Cecilia M. Ady. xof. 6d. net. \ rut, 

A History or Perugia. W. Heywood. xu. 6d. net. 

The Westminster Commentaries. 



General Editor, WALTER LOCK. 
Demy %vo. 



The Acts or the Afostles. Edited by R. 

B. Rackham. Sixth Ediiim, xas. bd, . 
The First Efistle or Paul the Apostle 

TO THE Corinthians. Edited by H. L. 

Goudca. Third EdititH, it. 
The Book or Exodus Edited by A. H. 

M'Neile. With a Map and 3 Plans. lor. id. 
The Book or Ezbkieu Edited by H. A. 

Redpath. xor. 6d, 
The Book or Genesis. Edited with Intro- 
duction and Notes by S. R. Driver. 

Eighth EdititH. \at, id. 



The Book or the FRorHET Isaiah. Edited 
byG. W. Wade. rot. id. 

Additions ahd Corrections inthe Seventh 
AND Eighth Editions or The Book or 
GsHssis. S. X. Driver, u. 

The Book or Joe. Edited by E. C S. Gibson. 
Steond Edition, it. 

The ErisTLE or St. James. Ediud with In- 
troduction and I^otes by R. J. KnowUng. 
Stcend Edition, it. 



The "Young" Series. 

Illustrated, Crewn im». 



The Young Botanist. W. P. Westell and 

C. S. Cooper, y. id, rut. 
The Young CARFiurrER. Cyril Hall, sr. 
The Young Electrician. Hamuaond Hall. 



The Young Encinxbr. Hanmond HaH. 

TUni Kditin. st. 
The Young Naturalist. W. P. Westell. 

Stamd Ediiitn. it. 
The Yovng Oknithologisi-. W. P. WciieOl. 

v. 
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Methuen's Shilling Library. 



Fcaf. ime, 

CoMDiTioM or Ehsland, Thb. G. F, G. 
MastermAii. 

Dk PRoruKDXs. Oscar Wilde. 

From MicsHiniAN to Ficld-Maxshal. 

Sk Evelyn Wood, F.M., V.C. 
*Idkal Husband, An. Oscar Wilde. 

•Ji>»r» G1.0VIR, His Book. James M. 

Glover. 
*JoHH BoYKS, King or Tiut Wa-Kikuyu. 

John Boyes. 
Last Windsxhkks's Fan. Oscar Wilde. 

LxTTBKS FROM A SsLP-MaDB MERCHANT 
TO HIS Son. George Horace Lorimcr. 

Lira OF John Ruskin, Thk. W. G. CoUine* 
wood. 

LiFR OF ROBRRT LOLTIS StKVHM&ON, THB. 

Graham Balfour. 



I.r. net. 
*LiF« of Tinnvsoh, Thr. A- C. Bensos. 
•LiTTLR OF Everything, A. E. V. Lucas. 
Lord Arthur Savilb's Crime. Oscar Wilde. 
Lore of the Honbv-Bee, The. Ticknei 

Edwardes. 
Man and the Universe. Sir Oliver Lodge 
Mart Magdalene. Maurice Maeterlincic 
Selected Poems. Oscar Wilde. 
Sevastopol, and Other Stories. Leo 

Tolstoy. 
The Blub Bird. Maurice Maeterlinck. 
Under Fivb Reigns. Lady Dorothy Nevill. 
*Vaiuua Letters. Robert Louis Stevenson, 
*ViCAR or Morwbnstow, The. S. Baring* 

Gould. 



Books for Travellers. 

Crown 8</f>. 6t. each. 
Each volume contains a number of lUustiations in Colour. 



*A Wanderer in Florence. E. V. Lucas. 
A Wanderer in Paris. E. V. Lucas. 
A Wanderer ik Holland. E. V. Lucas. 
A Wanderer in London. E. V. Lucas. 
The Norfolk Broads. W. A. Dutt. 
The New Forest. Horace G. Hutchinson. 
NafleS. Arthur H. Norway. 
The CrriBS of Umbria. Edward Hutton. 
The Cities 09 Sfaim. Edward Hutton. 
*The Cities or Lombardt. Edward 

Hutton. 
Florence and Northern Tuscany, with 

Genoa. Edward Hutton. 
Siena and Southexh Toscahv. Edward 

Hutton. 



Rome. Edward Hutton. 
Venice and Vbnetia. Edward Hutton. 
The Bretons at Home. F. M. Gostlin{. 
The Land or Parsons (Brittany). Anatole 

Le Braz. 
A Book of the Rhine. S. Baring.Gould. 
The Naflbs Riviera. H. M. Vaughan. 
Days in Cornwall. C. Lewis Hind. 
Through East Anglia in a Motor Car. 

J. £. Vincent. 
The Skirts of thb Great City. Mrs. A. 

G. Bell. 
Round about Wiltshire. A. G. Bradley. 
ScrvTLAND or To-day. T. F, Henderson and 

Francis Watt. 
Norway and its Fjords. M. A. Wyllie. 



Some Books on Art. 



Art AMD Life. T. Sturce Moore. Illustrated. 
Cr. Iv«. 5/. net. 

Aims and Ideals in Art. George Clausen. 
Illustrated. Seemd Edititn. Lar£4 Pest 
tfw. sx. Hit. 

Snc Lectures ON Painting. Georje Clausen. 
Illustrated. Third Editian. Largi Put 
Sir*. V- ^ «'• 

Francesco Guardi, I7i*-i7g3. G. A. 
SimensoiL Illustrated. Imftriat it; 



Illustrations 
WiUiam Blake. 



>r TUB 

Quarta, 



Book or 
£1 xj. tut. 



Job. 



John Lucas, Portrait Painter, 1828-1874. 
Arthur Lucas. Illustrated. Imperial 4/#. 
£3 3'- «*'. 

One Hundred Masterpieces or Painting. 
With an Introduction by R. C. Witt. Illus- 
trated. SectHd Edititn, Dimf%v: lat.td. 
tut. 

A Guide to the Beitish Pictures in thb 
National Gallehv. Edward Kinfixion. 
Illustratcdi /Va>. Sv#. 31. 6d, tut. 
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SoMB Books on KMr^-^anHnued. 

Oms Hundred Ma^iterpikces of Sculfture. 
With an Introductioa by G. F. HUl. lUui- 
trated. Demy Zvo. xor. &d. nti. 

A RoHNEV Folio. With an Essay hy A. B. 
Chamberlain. IwptruU Folw. £\^ ij^. 
net. 

Thb Saints in Art. Marearet E. Tabor. 
Illustrated. Fca^. iv». y, 6d. net. 

Schools op Painting. Mary Innes. Illus- 
trated. Cr. Bz/tf. %s, net. 



The Post Impressionists. C Lewb Hind. 

Illustrated. Royal Zvo, "j*. 6d. net. 
Celtic Art in Pagan and Christian Tikes. 

J. R. Allen. Illustrated. Second Edition. 

Demy Svo. ji. 6d. net. 
*' Classics or Art." See page 13. 
" The Connoisseur's Library. " See page 14 
"Little Books on Art." Seepage 16. 
"The Little Galleries." See page 17. 



Some Books on Italy. 



A History op Milan undrr the Sporza. 

Cecilia M. Ady. Illustrated. Demy ^vo. 

lor. td. net. 
A History op* Vrroha. A. M. Allen- 
Illustrated. Detny Svo. iss. td. net. 
A History op Perugia. William Heywood. 

Illustrated. Demy ivo. tas. 6d. net. 
The Lakes op Northern Itai y. Richard 

Bagot. Illustraied. Fcap. Zvo, ^s. net. 
Woman in Italy. W. Boulting. Illustrated. 

Demy ivo. xor. 6d. net. 
Old Etruriaand Modern Tuscany. Mary 

L. Cameron. Illustrated. Second Edition. 

Cr. Svo. '6s. net. 
Florence and the Cities op Northern 

Tuscany, with Genoa. Edward Hutton. 

Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr, Zvo. 6s. 
Siena and Southern Tuscany. Edward 

Hutton. Illustrated. Second Edition. 

Cr. tvo. 6x. 
In Unknown Tuscany. Edward Hutton. 

Illustrated. Second Edition. Demy ivo. 

js. 6d. net. 
Venice and Venetia. Edward Hutton. 

Illustrated. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
Venice on Foot. H. A. Douglas. Illustrated. 

Ecap. Bvo. 5s, net. 
Venice and Her Trsasu^bs. H. A. 

Douglas. Illustrated. Eca/. Svo, ^s. net, 
•The Doges of Venice. Mrs. Aubrey 

Richardson. Illustrated. Demy ivo. zos. 6d. 

net. 
Flurencb: Her History and Art to the Fall 

of the Republic. F. A. HyeU. Demy ivo. 

JS. 6d. net, 
Florence and Her TRBASURks. H. M. 

Vaughan. Illustrated. Fca^. Svo. 5s. net. 
Codntry Walks about Florence. Edward 

Hutton. Illustraied. Ecafi. Svo. 5^. net. 
Navles : Past and Present. A. H. Norway. 

Illustrated. 7'hird Edition. Cr. Svo, 6s. 
Thh Naples Riviera. H. M. Vaughan. 

Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s. 
Skjlv: The New Winter Resort. Douglas 

Sladen. Illu!.tr^EcU. Secvnd Edtfioth ^r. 

%vo. 5*. nti. 



Sicily. F. H. Jackson. lUustrmted. Sma/i 

Pott ivo. Clotht as. 6d, net; leaihert y. 6d. 

net. 
Rome. Edward Hutton. Illustrated. Second 

Edition. Cr. ivo, 6s. 
A Roman Pilgrimage. R. E. Roberu. 

Illustrated. Demy ivo. lor. 6d. net. 
Rome. C. G. EUaby. Illustrated. Smaii 

Pott Zvo. Cloth, M. 6d. net t leather^ 3*. 6d. 

net. 
Thb Cities op Umbria. Edward Hutton. 

Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s. 
*The Cities op Lombardy, Edward Hutton. 

Illustrated. Cr. ivo. 6s, 
The Lives op S. Francis op Assi^si. 

Brother Thomas of Celano. Cr. ivo, sx. 

net, 

Lorenzo the M agn i picent. E. L. S. 

Horsburgh. Illustrated. Second Edition. 

Demy ivo. x^s, net. 
GiROLAMO Savonarola. K L. S. Horsburgh. 

lUu-strated. Cr. ivo. jx. net. 
St. Catherine op Siena and Her Times. 

By the Author of" MdlleMorL" Illustrated. 

Second Edition. Demy ivo. js. 6d. net. 
Danth and his Italy. lx>nsdale Ragg. 

Illustrated. Demy ivo. jas. 6d. net. 
Dante Alighieri : His Lift and Works. 

Paget Toynbee. Illustrated. Cr. ivo. 5*. 

net 
The Medici Popes. H. M. Vaughan. Illus- 
trated. Demy ivo. \$s. net. 
Shbllev and His Friends in Italy. Helen 

R. Angeli. Illustrated. Demy ivo. los. 6d. 

ftti. 
Home Lipe in Italy. Lina Duff Gonlon. 

Illustrated. Second Edition. Demy ivo. 

\os. 6d. net. 
Skies Italian : A Little Breviary for Travellers 

in Italy. Ruth S. Phelps. Feap. ivo. 5^. 

net. 
*A Wanderer in Florence E. V. Lucas. 

Illustrated. Cr. ivo. 6s. 
•United Italy. F. M. V«d^wPo4r Demy 

flW. (Of. 6*^. net. 
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Part III. — A Selection of Works of Fiction 



AlbanesKE. Maria.). SUSANKAH AND 

ONE OTHER. J^mirtA iVi«io«. Cr. 

ivo. 6i. 
LOVE AND LOUISA. SeccnJ Editian. 

Cr. ivo. 6i. 
THE BROWN EYES OF MARY. Third 

Edition. Cr. ivo. ds. 
I KNOW A MAIDEN. Third Edition. 

Cr. 87/». 6t. 
THE INVINCIBLE AMELIA: or, The 

PoLiTB Adventuress. Third Edition, 

Cr, 8»i>. 31. 6rf. 
THE GLAD HEART. FS/ih Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6j. 
•OLIVIA MARY. Cr. ivo. 6s. 

Bagot (Richard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 

Third Edition. Cr. 8™. 61. 
THE PASSPORT. Eourth Edition. Cr. 

ANTHONY CUTHBERT. J'ourth Edition. 

Cr. ivo. 6r. 
LOVE'S PROXY. Cr. ivo. 6*. 
DONNA DIANA. Second Edition. Cr. 

&V0. 6f. 
CASTING OF NETS. Twelfth Editton. 

Cr. Sm. 6s. 
THE HOUSE OF SERRAVALLE. Third 

Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s. 

Bailey (H.C.). STORM AND TREASURE. 

Third Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s. 
THE LONELY QUEEN. Third Edition. 

Cr. 8v«. 6x. 

Baplng-Gould (S.). IN THE ROAR 

OF THE SEA. Eig-hth Edition. Cr. ivo. 

6s. 
MARGERY OF QUETHER. Second 

Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s. 
THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fifth Edition. 

Cr. ivo. 6s. 
TACQUETTA. Third Edition, Cr, ivo. 6s. 
KITTY ALONE. Fifth Edition. Cr.iva. 6s. 
NOEMI. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Cr, 

ivo. 6s, 
THE BROOM - SQUIRE. Illustrated. 

Fifth Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s. 
DARTMOOR IDYLLS. Cr.ivo. 6s. 
GUAVAS THE TINNER, Illmtrated. 

Second Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s. 
BLADYS OF THE STEWPONEY. Illus- 

trated. Second Edition. Cr, ivo, 6s, 
PABO THE PRIEST. Cr. ivo. fti. 
WIN EFRED. Illustrated. Second Edition, 

Cr. ivo, 6s. 
ROYAL GEO RGIE. Illustrated. Cr,tt/o,6s. 
CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. Cr, ivo, 6s, 
IN DEWISLAND. Second Edition. Cr, 

MRs! CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN. 
Fifth Edition, Cr, two. 6s. 



Barr (Robert). I"^ THE MIDST OF 
ALARMS. Thirti Editim. Cr.ivo. bs. 

THK COUNTESS I'tKLA. Fiftk 
Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s. 

THE MUTABLE MANY. Third Edition. 
Cr. ivo. 6s. 

Bogbie (Harold). THE CURIOUS AND 
DlVtRl'ING ADVENTURES OF SIR 
JOHN SPARROW, Bart, j or, Tna 
Progress of an Open Mind. Second 
Edition. Cr, ivo. 6s, 

Belloe (H.). EMMANUEL BURDEN, 
MERCHANT. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. iiio, 6s. 

A CHANGE IN THE CABINET. Third 
Edition. Cr, ivo. 6s. 

Belloc-Lowndes (Mrs.). THE CHINK 
IN THE ARMObR. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. ivo. ts. 

•MARV PECHELL. Cr. ivo. 6s. 

Bennett CArnold). CLAYH ANGER. 

/ entk Edition. Cr. ivo, 6s, 
THE CARD. Sixth Edition, Cr.ivo. 6«. 
HILDA LESSWAVS. Seventh Edition. 

Cr. ivo. 6s. 
• liURIED ALIVE. A tfew Edition. 

Cr. ivo. 6s. 
A MAN FROM THE NORTH. A New 

Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s. . 
THE MATADOR OF'THE FIVE TOWNS. 

Second Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s. 

Benson (E. F.). DODO: A Detail of the 
Day. Sixteenth Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s. 

Blrmlngrham (George A.). SPANISH 
GOLD. Sixth Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s. 

THE SEARCH PARTY. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. ivo. 6s. 

LALAGE'S LOVERS. Third Edition. Cr, 
ivo, 6s, 

Bowen (Marjorle). I WILL MAIN- 
TAIN. Seventh Edition. Cr, ivo, 6s. 

DEFENDER OF THE FAITH. Fiflh 
Edition. Cr, ivo. 6s. 

•A KNIGHT OF SPAIN. Cr. ivo. . 6». 

THE QUEST OF GLORY. Third Edi- 
tion. Cr. ivo. 6s. 

GOD AND THE KING. Fonrth Edition. 
Cr. ivo. 6s. 

Cllftopd (Mrs. W. K.). THE GETTING 
WELL OF DOROTHY. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr, ivo, 3*. 6d, 

Conrad (Joseph). THE SECRET AGE NT 1 

A Simple Tafe. Fourth Ed. Cr. Sz/o. 6*. 

A SET OF SIX. Fourth Edition. Cr.ivo. 6: 

UNDER Western eyes. Second sd. 

Cr. ivo. 6s. 
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'Conyers (Dorothea,). THE LONELY 
MAM. Cr. iv: 6f. 

Copelll (Marie). A ROMANCE OF TWO 

WORLDS. Thirty-first Ed. Cr.ivt. 6i. 
VENDEITA ; oit, Thk Story or ohs For- 

COTTSH. Tvienty-ninih Editin. Cr, iv: 

«i. 
THELMA : A Nokwsgiak Princess. 

Forty-second Ediiiott. Cr, tvo, 6s, 
ARDATH': Thr Stort of a Dead Self. 

TwiHluth Edition, Cr. Bf/o. 6s, 
THE SOUL OF LILITH. Snmtienth 

Edition. Cr. ivo, 6s. 
WORMWOOD : A Drama of Paris. 

Eighteenth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s, 
BARABBAS : A Drxam of thk World's 

Tragedy. Foriy-sixth Edition. Cr. ivo. 

6s. 
THE SORROWS OF SATAN. Fifty-seventh 

Edition. Cr. iz'o. 6s, 
THE MASTER.CHRISTIAN. Thirteenth 

Edition, T79th Thousand, Cr, 8v#. dr. 
TEMPORAL POWER : A Study im 

Supremacy. Second Edition, 150M 

Thousand. Cr. Svo. 6s, 
GOD'S GOOD MAN ; A Simple Love 

Stobt. Fifteenth Edition, inth Thou- 
, sand, Cr. ivo. 6s. 
HOLY' ORDERS: the Tragedy of a 

Quiet Life. , . Second Edition, xaoM 

Thousand, Crown Bvo. 6s, 
THE MIGHTY ATOM. Twenty-ninth 

Edition, Cr, tvo, &s, 
BOY : A SkeMh. " Twelfth Edition. Cr, tvo, 

is. 
CAMEOS. Fourteenth Edition, Cr.ivo. 6s. 
THE LIFE EVERLASTING. Fifth Ed. 

Cr. Sw. 6s, 

Crockett (S. R.). LOCHINVAR. Illus- 
trated. Third Edition, Cr, tvo, 6s. 

THE STANDARD BEARER. Second 
Edition, Cr, bio, 6s, 

Croker (B. M.). THE OLD CANTON- 
MENT. Second Edition, Cr, tvo, 6s, 

JOHANNA. Second Edition. Cr. tvo, 6t, 

THE HAPPY VALLEY. FourthcEdOion, 
Cr, 80. 6s, 

A NINE DAYS' WONDER. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. Seventh 
Edition, Cr, tvo. 6s. ■ 

ANGEL. Fifth' Edition. Cr, tvo, 6s. 

KATHERINE'THE ARROGANT. Sixth 
Edition. Cr, 8eu>; 61; 

BABES IN THE WOOD. Fourth Edition, 
Cr. tvo. 6s. 

Danby (Frank.). JOSEPH IN JEO- 
PARDY. Third Edition. Cr, >w. 6>. 

DoyleiSlrA.Conan). ROUND THE RED 

LAMP. Twelfth Edition. Cr, 8v«. tt. 

renn (G. JlanvUle). SYD HELTON: 
The Boy who would not go to Sea. 
Illnitnted. Second Ed, Cr. tvo, 11. 6d. 



Flndlater (J. H.). THE GREEN GRAVES 
or BALGOWRIE. Fifth Edition, Cr, 
tvo. 6s. 

THE LADDER TO THE STARS. Second 
Edition, Cr, tvo, 6s, 

Flndlater (Mary)'. A NARROW WAY. 

Third Edition. Cr, tvo, 6s, 
OVER THE HILLS. Second Edition. Cr, 

THE ROSE OF JOY. Third Edition. 

Cr. tvo. 6s. 
A BLIND BIRD'S NEST. Illnstrated. 

Second Edition, Cr, tvo. 6s, 

Fry (B. and C. B.). A MOTHER'S SON. 
Fifth Edition. Cr, tvo, 6s, 

Harraden (Beatrice). IN varying 

MOODS. Fourteenth Edition. Cr. tvo. 6s. 

HILDA STRAFFORD and THE REMIT- 
TANCE MAN. Twelfth Ed, Cr.tvo. 6s. 

INTERPLAY. Fifth Edition, Cr, tvo. 6s. 

HIehens (Robert). THE PROPHET OF 
BERKELEY SQUARE. Second Edition. 

TONGUES "of conscience. Third 
Edition. Cr. tvo, 6s. 

THE WOMAN WITH THE FAN. Eighth 
Edition. Cr. tvo. 6s. 

BYEWAYS. Cr.tvo. 6s, 

THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. Twenty- 
first Edition, Cr,.tvo, 6s. 

THE BLACK SPANIEL. Cr. 8ot. 6s. 

THE CALL OF THE BLOOD. Seventh 
Edition, Cr. tvo. 6s. 

BARBARY SHEEP. Second Edition. Cr. 
tvo. xs. 6d, 

THE DWELLER ON THK THRES- 
HOLD. Cr.tvo, 6s, 

Hope (Anthony). 1 THE GOD IN THE 
CAR. Eleventh Edition, Cr. tvo, bi 

A COAitiiK Of AIR, Sixth Edition, Lr, 
tvo. 6s. 

A MAN OF KAKK-'SeveiUhEd. Cr. <iw. 6s. 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT AN- 
TONIO. Sixth Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

PHROSO. Illustrated. Eighth Edition. 
Cr. tvo. 6s. 

SIMON DALE. Illnstrated. Eighth Edition. 
Cr. tvo. 6s. 

THE KING'S MIRROR. Fifth Edition, 
Cr, 8v>. 6s. 

?UISANT£!i Fourth Edition. Cr.tvo. 6s. 
HE DOLLY DIALOGUES. Cr. tvo. 6s. 
TALES OF TWO PEOPLE. Third Edi- 
tion, Cr, tvo, 6s, 
THE GREAT MISS DRIVER. Fourth 

Edition, Cr, 8m. 6s. 
MRS. MAXON. PROTESTS. Tiinl EdU- 
tion, Cr, tvo, 6s, 

Hutten (Baroness von). THK HALO, 
Fi/th MditioM, Cr, 8tw. 6s, 
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SixUmth Edititn. Cr. 



' '5/??'" Shplne ' (Autho? of the). THE 
WILD OLIVE. Third Edititn. Cr.iv,. 
6i. 

J&eobs (W. W.). MANY CARGOES. 
Thirty-ieamd Editicn. Cr. ivt. 3*, id. 
*AIao Illustrated in colour. Dtmy %vo, 

7S. 6d. H€t. 

SEA URCHINS. 

-8tw. 3£. td. 
A MASTER OF CRAFT. Illustrated. 

Ninth EdiiioH. Cr. &vtf. v. 6d. 
LIGHT FREIGHTS. Illustrated. Eighth 

Edxlion, Cr, 8zw. u. 6d. 
THE SKIPPER'S WOOING. Elntnth 

Edition. Cr. ivo. 3J. id. 
AT SUNWICH PORT. lUustrated. Tmth 

Edition. Cr. %vo. 3J. id. 
DIALSTONE LANE. Illustrated. Eighth 

Edititn. Cr. tvo. y. id. 
ODD CRAFT. lUustmted. Fifth Editim. 

Cr. %vo. 3«. id. 
THE LADY OF THE BARGE. Illustrated. 

Ninth Edition. Cr. ivo. 3J. id. 
SALTHAVEN. Illustrated. Third EdiHpn. 

Cr. ivo. 3r. id. 
SAILORS" KNOTS. Illustrated. Fifth 

Edition. Cr. ivo. y. id. 
SHORT CRUISES. Third Edition. Cr. 

Zoo. 3S. id. 

James (Henry). THE GOLDEN BOWL. 
Third Edition. Cr.tvo. it 

Le Queux (William). THE HUNCHBACK 
OF WESTMINSTER. Third Edition. 

THE CLOSED BOOK. TUrd Editim. 

Cr. 8m. it. 
THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 

Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. ivo. it. 
BEHIND THE THRONE. Third Edition. 

Cr. ivo. it. 

London (Jaek). WHITE FANG. Eighth 
Edition. Cr. Vvo. it. 

Lucas (E. v.). LISTENER'S LURE ; An 

Obliqus Narkatioh. Eighth Edition. 

Fcap. Svo. 5r. 
OVER BEMERTON'S: Am East-coing 

Chronicle. Ninth Edition. Fce^ Zvo. st. 
MR. INGLESIDE. Eighth Edition. Fcaf. 

ivo. St. 
LONDON LAVENDER. Cr.tiio. it. 



DERRICK VAUGHAN, 
^th Thoutand. Cr, ivo. 



Ljrall (Edna). 
NOVELIST. 
y.id. 

HaenaiiKhtan (S.). THE FORTUNE OF 
CHRISTINA M'NAB. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. Svo. it. 

PETER AND JANE. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. iro. 61. 

Halet (Lueas). A COUNSEL OF PER- 
FECTION. Steond Edition. Cr.tvo. it. 



THE WAGES OF SIN. Sixtttnth Sdition. 
Cr. ivo. it. 

THE CARISSIMA. Fifth Ed. Cr.Sv<L.ii. 

THE GATELESS BARRIER. Fi/ih Edi- 
tion. Cr. ivo. it, 

Uaxwell (W. B.> THE RAGGED MES- 
SENGER. Third Edition. Cr. Svo. it. 

THE GUARDED FLAME. Stvmth Edi- 
tion. Cr. ivo, it. ' 

ODD LENGTHS. Second Ed. Cr. ivo. it. 

HILL RISE. Fourth Edition. Cr: Svo. it. 

THE COUNTESS OF MAYBURY: B«- 
TWEKH Yoo AND I. Fourth Edittoni Cr. 
ivo. it. 

THE REST CURE. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
ivo. it. 

Milne (A. A.). THE DAY'S PLAY. 

Third Edition. Cr. Svo. it. 
•THE HOLIDAY ROUND. Cr. Sm. it. 

Uontague (C. E.)- A HIND LET 
LOOSE. Third Edition. Cr.tvo, isi 

MoTOlson (Arthur). TALES OF MEAN 
STREETS. Seventh Edition. Cr. Svo. it. 

A CHILD OF THE J AGO. Sixth Edition. 
Cr. ivo. iti 

THE HOLE IN THE WALL. Fourth Edi- 
tion. Cr. Svo. it. 

DIVERS VANITIES. Cr. Sw. 6t, 

OlUvant CAlft-ed). OWD BOB, THE 
GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. With a 
Frontispiece. Eleventh Ed. Cr. Svo. is. 

THE TAMING OF JOHN BLUNT. 
Second Edition. Cr. Svo^ it. 

•THE ROYAL ROAD. Cr. Biw. , &i. 

Onions (Oliver). GOOD BOY SELDOM ; 
A Romance or Advektisimbnt. Second 
Edition. Cr. Svo. it. 

Oppenheim (E. Phillips). MASTER OF 
MEN. Fifth Edition. Cr. Svo. it. 1 

THE MISSING DELORA. Illustrated. 
Fourth Edition, Cr, ivo. it. 

Orczy (Baroness). FIRE IN STUBBLE. 
Fifth Edition. Cr. Svo. is. 

Oxenham (John). A WEAVER OF 
WEBS. Illustrated. Fifth Ed. Cr.tvo. as. 

PROFIT AND LOSS. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Svo. is. 

THE LONG ROAD. Fourth Edition. Cr. 

the' song of HYACINTH, and 
Other Stories. Second Edition. Cr. 
Svo. it. 

MY LADY OF SHADOWS. Fourth Edi- 
tion. Cr. ivo. it. 

LAURISTONS. Fourth Edition, Cr, liu. 
it. 

THE COIL OF CARNE. Sixth Edition. 
Cr. ivo. is. 

•THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN ROSE. 
Cr. 8v«. St. 
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Parkop (Gilbert). PIERRE AND HIS 

PEOPLE. Stventh Edition. Cr. ivt. ts. 

MRS, FALCHION. FiJtK Editim. Cr. 

THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE 

Fourth Edition. Cr. 8»«. 6j. 
THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. lUm- 

iratert. Tenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
WHEN VALMONDCAMETOPONTIAC: 

The Story of a Lost Napoleon. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH. 

The , Last Adventures of * Pretty Pierre.' 

Fi/m Eifitian. Cr. ivo. 6t. 
THE B.-iTTLE OF THE STRONG: a 

Romance of Two Kingdoms. Illustrated. 

Seventh Edition. Cr. Svo. dr. 
THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. 

Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. y, 6d, 
NORTHERN LIGHTS. Fnrth Edition. 

Cr. ivo. 6s. 

Pasture (Mrs. Henry de la). THE 

TVRANl:. EoitrtA Edition. Cr.iva. 6s. 

Pemberton (Max). THE FOOTSTEPS 

OF A THRONE, Illustrated. Fourth 

Edition. Cr. Svo. 6.C. 
I CROWN THEE KING. Illustrated. Cr. 

&ve. 6s. 
LOVE THE HARVESTER: A Stoby of 

THS Shires, illustrated. Third Edition. 

Cr. ivo. IS. 6d. 
THE. MVSTERY OF THE GREEN 

HEART. Third Edition. Cr. Svo. 6i. 

Perrin (Alice). THE CHARM. Fi/th 

Edition. Cr. Zva. 6s. 
•THE ANGLO-INDIANS. Cr. 8m. 6s. 

Phillpotts(Eden). LYING PROPHETS. 

Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
CHILDREN OF THE MIST. Sixth Edi- 
tion. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
THE HUMAN BOY. With a Frontispiece. 

Seventh Edition, Cr. Svo 6s. 
SONS OF THE MORNING. Second 

Edition. Cr, Svo, 6s. ^ 

THE RIVER. Fourth Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
THE AMERICAN PRISONER. Fourth 

Edition. Cr. Svo, 6s. 
KNOCK AT A VENTURE. T/iird Edition, 

Cr, Svo. 6s, 
THE PORTREEVE. Fourth Ediiitn, Cr, 

Svo. 6s, 
THE POACHER'S WIFE. Second Editim, 

Cr, Svo, 6s, 
THE STRIKING HOURS. Second Edition. 

Cr, Svo. 6s. 
DE.METER'S DAUGHTER. Third 

Edition, Cr, Svo, 6s. '' 

Plekthall (Marmaduke). SAID THE 
FISHERMAN. Eighth Edition, Cr, Svo. 
6s, 

'Q' (A. T. Quiller Couch). THE WHITE 
WOLF. Second Edition. Cr, Svo, 6t. 



THE MAYOR OF TROY. F»urtk Editum, 

Cr, Svo, 6s, 
MERRY-GARDEN and otheh Stokibs. 

Cr, Svo. 6s 
MAJOR VIGOUREUX. Third Edition. 

Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Rldee (W. Pett). ERB. Second Edition. 

Cr, Svo. 6s. 
A SON OF THE STATE. Third Edition. 

Cr. Svo. 31, 6d. 
A KkEAKER OF LAWS. Cr, Svo, y, 6d, 
MRS. GALER'S BUSINESS. Illustrated. 

Second Edition, Cr, Svo. 6s. 
THE WICKHAMSES. Fourth Editim. 

Cr, Svo, 6s. 
NAME OF GARLAND. Third Edition. 

SPLENtilD JBROTHER. Fourth Edition. 

Cr, Svo, 6s, 
NINE TO SIX-THIRTY. Third Edition. 

Cr. Svo, 6s. 
THANKS TO SANDERSON. Seco>id 

Edition. Cr. Svo. ts, 
•DEVOTED SPARKES. Cr, Svo, 6t. 

Russell (W. Clark). MASTER ROCKA- 
FELLAR'S VOYAGE. Illustrated. 

Fourth Edition. Cr. Svo. y, 6d. 

aldgwlok (Mrs. Alfred). THE KINS- 
MAN. Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. 
Svo, 6s, 

THE LANTERN-BEARERS. Third 
Edition, Cr, Svo, 6s, 

ANTHEA'S GUEoT. Fifth Edition. Cr. 
S^o. 6s, 

•LAMORNA. Cr, 8»». 6». 

Somervllle (E. (E.) and Ross (Haptin). 
DAN RUSSEL THE FOX. Illustrated. 
Fourth Edition. Cr, Svo, 6r. 

Thurston (E. Temple). MIRAGE. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Svo. 6t, 

Watson (H. B. Marriott). THE HIGH 

TOBY. Third Edition, Cr. trvo. 6t. 
THE PRIVATEERS. Illustrated. Second 

Edition, Cr, Svo, 6s, 
ALISE OF ASTRA. Third Edition. Cr. 

Svo, 6s, 
THE BIG FISH. Second Edition, Cr,tvt. 

ts, 

Webllng (Peggy). THE STORY OF 

VIRGINIA PERFECT. Third Edition, 

Cr, Svo, 6s, 
THE SPIRIT OF MIRTH. Fifth Edition 

Cr, Svo, 6s, 
FELIX CHRISTIE. Second Edition. Cr. 

Svo, 6s, 

Weyman (Stanley). UNDER THE RED 

ROBE. Illustrated. Twenty-third Edition. 
Cr, Bw. 6s, 

Whitby (Beatrice). ROSAMUND. s«:ond 
t-ditun, Cr, 8i/«. it. 
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Wi'lninsoh C. fi. 4nd A. M.)- THR 
LIGHTMNO CONDUCTOR: The 
Strange Adventures of a Motor Car. Illus- 
trated. Seventeettth Edition, Cr, 8tp. 

., ^. Also Cn 8fo. IS. rtft. 

THE PRINCESS PASSES : A Romance of 
a Motor. Illustrated. Ninth Edition. 
Cr. 8»<». 6j. 

LADV BETTY ACROSS THE WATER. 
Eleventh Edition. Cr. ivo. ts. 

SCARLET RUNNER. lUustraled. Third 

Edition. Cr. ^o. 6s. 
•SET IN SILVER. Illustrated. fourth 

Edition, Cr. &vo. 6f . 



LORD LOVftLANO DISCOVERS 
AMERICA. Stcimd Edition. Cr.tvo. it. 

THE GOLDEN SILENCE. Sixth Edition, 
Cr. ivo. 6j. 

THE GUESTS OF HERCULES. Third 
Edition. Cr. Srfl, 6j. 

•THE HEATHER MOON. Cr. Ivo. it. 

Wyllarde (Dolfl. THE PATHWAY OF 
THE PIONEER (Nous Autres). Sixth 
Edition. Cr. ivo. 6x. 

THE UNOFFICIAL HONEYMOON. 

Seventh Edition. Cr. ivo. 6j. 
tHK CAREER OF BEAUTY DARLING. 

Cr. 8m. it. 



Methuen's TwO-Shilling Novels. 

Crown Svt, 2s. ntt. 



••BoTOli Chapsrok, Ths. C. N. and A. M. 

Williamson. 
•Call of thk Blood, Thb. Robert Hichens. 
Oar of Dbstint and its Errand in 

Spain, The. C. N. and A. M. Williamson. 
Clkmkhtiha. a. E. W. Mason. 
CoLONSL Enderby's Wifb. Lucas Malet. 
f SLIX. Robert Hichens. 
tGATR OF THE Desert, The. John Oxenfaam. 
Mv Friend the Chauffeur. C. N. and 

A. M. Williamson. 



Princess Virginia, The. C. N. and A. H. 

Witliamson. 

Seats of the Mighty, The. Sir Gilbert 
Parker. 

Servant of the Public, A. Anthony Hope. 

•Skt in Silver. C. N. and A. M. Williamson. 

Severihs, The. Mrs. Alfred Sidgwiclc. 

Sir Richard Calmadv. ' Lucas Malet. 

•Vivien. W. B. Maxwell. 



Books for Boys and Girls. 

Ittutirated. Crtwn Svo, y. dd. 



iC»o»s AMD Daggkr. The Crusade of the 
Children, laia. W. Scott Durrani. 

Getting Well of Dorothy, The. VIrs. 
W. K. Clifford. 

Girl of the Peofle, A. L. T. Meade. 

Hepst Gifst. L. T. Meade, m. 6d. 

^Honourable Miss, The. L. T. Meade. 

Master Rockafellae's Voyage. W. Clark 
Ruutll. 



Only a Guard-Room Doo. Edith E. 

Cuthell. 
Red Grange, The. Mrs. Molesworth. 
SvD Belton : The Boy who would not 

go to Sea. G. Manville Fenn. 
There was once a Prince. Mrs. M. K. 

Mano. 
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SITetiiiieii'B Shilling Novels. 



•Anna of thk Five Towns. Arnold Bennett. 

Barbart Shsbp. Robert Hichens. 

Chakh, Thb. Alice Perrin. 

•Demom, The. C N. and A. M. Williamson. 

GuARDEB Flame, The. W. B. Maxwell. 

Jane. Marie Corelli. 

Ladt Bbttt Across the Water. C. N. 

& A. M. WUIiarason. 
*LoNO Road, The. John Oxenham. 
MiCHTT Atom, The. Marie Corelli. 
Mirage. B. Temple Thurston: 
Missing Delora, The. £ Phillips Oppen- 



Round the Red Lamp. Sir A Conftn DoyU, 
•Secret Woman, The. Eden Phillpotts. 
*Sevekihs, The, Mrs. Alfred Sidewick. 
Spanish Gold. G. A, Birniingham. 
Tales op Mean Streets. Arthur Morrison. 
The Halo. The Baroness von Hutten. 
•Tyrant, The. Mrs. Henry de la Pasture. 
Under the Red Robe. SUnley J. Weyman. 
Virginia Perfect. Peggy Wcbling. 
Woman with the Fan, The. Robert 
Hichens. 



The Novels of Alexandre Dumas. 

Medium Svat Price 64, Double Volumes^ u. 



ActI, 

Adventures of Captain Pamphjls, The. 

Ahaurt. 

Bird of Fate, The. 

Bij^CK Tulip, The. 

Black : the Story of a Dog. 

Castle of Eppstbin, The. 

Catherine Blum. 

CiCOB. 

ChAtelbt, The. 

Chbvalibr D'Harmbntal, The. (Double 

volume.) 
Chicot the Jester. 
Chicot Rkdivivus. 
Comte de Montgommert, The. 
Conscience. 
Convict's Son, The. 
CoRSiCAN Brothers, The; and Otho the 

Archer. 
Cxop-Eared Jacquot, 
Dom Gorbnflot. 
Due d'Anjou, The. 
Fatal Combat, The. 
Fencing Master, The. 
Fernandb. 
Gabriel Lambert. 
Georges. 

Great Massacre, The. 
HsKKi DB Navarre. 
H«t.it» DB CXAWIINT. 



Horoscope. The. 

Leonb-Lbona. 

Louise de la VALLiftRa. (Double volume.) 

Man in the Iron Mask, The. (Double 

volume.) ' 

MaItrb Adam. 
Mouth op Hell, The. 
Nanon. (Double volume.) 
Olvmpia. 
Pauline ; Pascal Bruno ; and Bontekoe. 

PkRB LA RUINE, 

Porte Saint- Anto ink, The, 

Prince of Thieves^ The. 

Reminiscences of Antony, The. 

St. Quentin. 

Robin Hood. 

Samuel Gelb. 

Snowball and thb Sultanbtta, The. 

Sylvandirb. 

Taking of Calais, Thb. 

Tales of thb Supernatural. 

Talbs of Strange Adventure, 

Tales of Terror. 

Three Musketeers, The. (Double volume.) 

TOORNBV OF THB RUE St. AnTOIHE. 

Tragedy of Nantes, The. 

Twenty Ybabs After. (Double volume.) 

WlLD-DUCX SHOOTBIt, ThV. 

WoLr-l«*PV(B, Turn. 
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Methnen'8 Sixpenny Books. 

Medium 8vt. 



Albanssl (B. Harla). LOVE AND 

LOUISA. 
I KNOW A MAIDEN. 
THE BLUNDER OF AN INNOCENT. 
PETER A PARASITE. 
THE INVINCIBLE AMELIA. 

Anstey (F.). A BAYARD OF BENGAL. 
Austen (JO- PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 
Bagot (Richard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 
CASTING OF NETS. 
DONNA DIANA. 

Balfour (Andrev). BY STROKE OF 
SWORD. 

BaplneMioald (S.). FURZK BLOOM. 

CHEAP JACK ZITA. 

KITTY ALONE. 

URITH. 

THE BROOM SQUIRE. 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. 

NOEMI. 

A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. lUnstrated. 

UTTLE TXTPENNY. 

WINEFRED. 

THE FROBISHERS. 

THE QUEEN OF LOVE. 

ARMINELL. 

BLADYS OF THE STEWPONEY. 

CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. 

Barr (Robert). JENNIE BAXTER 

IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. 

THE COUNTESS TEKLA. 

THE MUTABLE MANY. 

Benson (E. F.). DODO. 

THE VINTAGE. 

Bronte (Charlotte). SHIRLEY. 

Browjnell (C. L.). THE HEART OF 
JAfAN. 

Burton (J. Bloundelle). ACROSS THE 

SALT SEAS. 
Caffyn (Mrs-). ANNE MAULEVERER. 

Capes (Bernard). THE GREAT SKENE 
MYSTERY. 

Clifford (Mrs. W. K.). A FLASH OF 

it'.MMER. 
UmS. KKITH'S CRIUS. 



Corbett (Julian). A BUSINESS IN 
GREAT WATERS. 

Croker (Mrs. B. M.). ANGEL. 
A STATE SECRET. 
PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. 
JOHANNA. 

Dante (Allghlerl). THE DIVINE 
COMEDY tCary). 

Doyle (Sir A. Conan). ROUND THE 
RED LAMP. 

Duncan (Sara Jeannette). THOSE 
DELipHXFUL AMERICANS, 

Eliot (Georse). THE MILL ON THE 
FLOSS. 

Findlater (Jane H.). THE GREEN 
GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE. 

Gallon (Tom). RICKERBY'S FOLLY. 

Gaskell (Mrs.). CRANFORD. 
MARY BARTON. 
NORTH AND SOUTH. 

Gerard (Dorothea). HOLY MATRI- 
MONY. 
THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 
MADE OF MONEY. 

Glssine (G.). THE TOWN TRAVELLER. 
THE CROWN OF LIFE. 



THE INCA'S 



Glanvllle (Ernest). 

TREASURE. 
THE KLOOF BRIDE. 

Glele (Charles), , BUNTER'S CRUISE. 

Grimm (The Brothers). GRIMM'S 
FAIRY TALES.- 

Hope (Anthony). A MAN OF MARK. 

A CHANGE OF AIR. 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 

ANTONIO. 
PHROSO. 
THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. 

Hornung IX. W.). DEAD MEN TELL 
NO TALES. 

Hyne (C. J. CO- PRINCE RUPERT TH B 
BUCCANEER. 

Inn-aham (J. H.), THE THRONE pr 
DAVia 
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La Queux (W.), THE HUNCHBACK 

OK WESTMINSTER. 
THE CROOKED WAY. 
THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 

Levett-Teats (S. K.), THE TRAITOR'S 

WAV. 
ORRAIN. 

Linton (E. Ljmn). THE TRUE HIS- 
TORY OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON. 

Lyall (Edna). DERRICK VAUGHAN. 

Halet (Lucas). THECARISSIMA. 
A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. 

Hann (Mrs. M. E.). MRS. PETER 

HOWARD. 
A LOST ESTATE. 
THE CEDAR STAR. 
THE PATTEN EXPERIMENT. 
A WINTER'S TALE. 

Hapchmont (A. W.). MISER HOAD- 

LEY'S SECRET. 
A MOMENT'S ERROR. 

Marpyat (Captain). PETER SIMPLE. 
JACOB FAITHFUL. 

Mapeh (Richard). A METAMORPHOSIS. 
THE TWICKENHAM PEERAGE. 
THE GODDESS. 
THE JOSS. 

Mason (A. E. W.l. CLEMENTINA. 

Mathers (Helen). HONEY. 
GRIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOURT. 
SAM'S SWEETHEART. 
THE FERRYMAN. 

Meade (Mrs. L. T.). DRIFT. 

Mlllep (Esther). LIVING LIES. 

Mltfopd (Beptram). THE SIGN OfTHE 
SPIDER. 

MontP^sop (F. F.). THE ALIEN. 

Moppison (Apthup). THE HOLE IN 
THE WALL. 

Nesblt (E.). THE RED HOUSE. 

Noppls (W. E.). HIS GRACE. 
GILES INGILBY. 
THE CREDIT OF THE COUNTY. 
LORD LEONARD THE LUCKLESS. 
MATTHEW AUSTEN. 
CLARISSA FURIOSA. 

Oliphant (MPS.). THE LADY'S WALK, 
SIR ROBERT'S FORTUNE. 



THE PRODIGALS. 

THE TWO MARYS. 

Oppenhelm (E. P.). MASTER OF MEN. 

Papkep (Sip Gilbert). THE POMP OF 

THE LAVILETTES. 
WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC. 
THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. 

Pembepton (Max). THE FOOTSTEPS 

OF A THRONE. 
I CROWN THEE KING. 
Phillpotts (Eden). THE HUMAN BOY. 
CHILDREN OF THE MIST. 
THE POACHER'S WIFE. 
1 HE RIVER. 

'Q' (A. T. Qulller Coueh). THE 
WHITE WOLF. 

Rldgre(W.Pett). a SON of THE STATE. 

LOST PROPERTY. 

GEORGE and THE GENERAL. 

A BREAKER OF LAWS. 

ERB. 

Russell (W. Clark). ABANDONED. 

A MARRIAGE AT SEA. 

MY DANISH SWEETHEART. 

HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. 

Sergeant (Adeline), THE MASTER or 

rEechwood. 
falbara's money, 
the yellow diamond, 
the love that overca.me. 

Sldgwlek (Mps. Alft-ed). THE KINS- 

.MAN. 

Suptees (R. S.). HANDLEY CROSS. 
.MR. SPONGE'S SPORTING TOUR. 
ASK MAMMA. 

Walfopd (Mps. L. B.). MR. SMITa 

COUSINS. 

THE BABY'S GRANDMOTHER. 

TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. 

Wallace (Genepal Lew). BEX-HUR. 

THE FAIR GOD. 

Watson (H. B. Mappiott). THE ADVEN- 
TURERS. 
CAPTAIN FORTUNE. 
Weekes (A. B.), PRISONERS OF WAR. 
Wells (H. C). THE SEA LADY. 

Whitby (Beatrice). THE RESULT OF 

AN A ClDtN I'. 

White (Percy). A PASSIONATE PIL. 
oRlM. 

Williamson CMps. C. N,). PAPA. 
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